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DISMAY OF SIR MELCHIOR GRANGE AT THE MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY, 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER LII. 
PLOTTING VENGEANCE. 


Wuen Old Gratchett returned to the Surgery, after the 
conversation which Bernard and Violet had overheard 
through the open window, he found Aurelia pacing to 
and fro in the utmost perturbation. 
“That scream!” she exclaimed, “ what did it mean ?” 
“Nothing,” said the old man, evasively—* nothing.” 
“But [ heard, or thought I heard, a voice—one that I 
know but too well: was not Violet Heartlaw in the next 


“Ah!” exclaimed Gratchett, without returning any 
answer, “I see it now! This girl, who gave her name 
as Miss Violet, is Colonel Heartlaw’s adopted daughter 
—could Tiv have known that ?” 

He paused for a moment, his chin resting in his hanJ, 
revolving that question in his mind. 


It may be necessary here to pause a moment, to 





th Old and Young 


Gratchett had been acting upon one idea, and had both | all its details by these worthies; and nothing remained 
endeavoured to supplant the other and turn it to his| but to select the person who might be brought forward 
individual advantage. The idea had originated from | as the heir or heiress. Singularly, it was Violet herself 
the fact that Young Gratchett had acted as Sir Jasper| who, by mere chance, found her way to the house, and 
Wylde’s lawyer in matters connected with Colonel! who was accepted as a lodger because she appeared 
Heartlaw’s affairs, and had assisted him to turn to| likely, as they said, to answer their purpose; and no 
account the fact—if it was a fact—that the Colonel had | sooner had she become an inmate than Teune Gratohett 
died without leaving a will. Being utterly devoid of | conceived the idea of ousting the rest from any partici- 
principle, Old Gratchett, on beimg made aware of the ere in the scheme, and of making her the heiress and 
real state of affairs, had at once suggested that this was | his wife, at one stroke. Meanwhile, Aurelia had pre. 
a legitimate occasion for throwing the client overboard | sented herself, and Old Gratchett then thought he saw 
and reaping the profits themselves. “ Sir Jasper,” he|a brilliant chance of gaining the fortune for himself, 
had ane “says there is no will—very good ; swppose | simply by giving a practical direction to the strong 
we discover a will, Tiv, my boy?” The son had caught | feeling against Violet with which jealousy had inspired 
at the idea; but, while be was not at all particular! Aurelia. 
about forging a will, he raised the very natural objec-| We have seen how the younger villain’s golden dream 
tion, that it was not at all likely that Colonel Beactiie was dissipated: we have now to watch how the older 
would have left his property to them. “No,” said the | and more crafty hand plays his cards. 
old man, “ but all we have to do is to discover some one IT was right in my surmise,” said Aurelia, “was | 
who is a likely person or can be made a likely person — | not? She was there?” 
some woman, some god-son, anybody who could be! “ Yes,” replied the old man, “she was there.’ 
brought into court, if Sir Jasper should dispute the, “ Would that I had seen her! Would that I had 
will, which isn’t likely. It’s far more probable that |charged her with her perfidy, her cruelty, her 
he'll come to terms with us, and give our client, which | deceit!” 
means us, a good slice to keep things quiet.” | “Nonsense!” interrupted Gratchett, “ words are no 
This was the nature of the plot, carefully hatched in |. good—they neither cut nor kill. Angry people show 
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their cards and lose the game. Bettor as 
as it is.” 

“Ali!” cried the gir), bursting imto a passion of tears, 
“ you have never trugi@d and been decewed—yom have 


novet loved, and foghd the heart that was Wl the world | 


to you fascinated by a serpent, and beguiled ¢ way from 
you! J ama most anhappy girl; and she aud her Witch- 


her—tl oy have done it all! 


m ite 
“Hor Witch-mother?” cried Gratchett, in astowish- | funily, it turns out, though nobody knowed it; and 
ment | ghe's that enxiéus fur you td go into mourning too, you 
“ Yos,” cried Aurelia, exultingly; “I have fotnd it | can’t think.” 
out—TI nave discovered her secret! She is the Witch’s| ‘The information conveved in the man’s roundabout 


bewitched my lover — they 
But I will have revenge—I 


and they have 


him jrom me. 


daughter; 
have stolen 
will have revenge! 

“ You shall,” said the old man, promptly. 

* Yous; | know it—I am sure of it! 
But there can be no rem: dy for my wrongs but death. 
1 have sworn to kil) her, and she muat die!” 

* Aw to that, < plied Grat 


you will aid me. 


‘hott, “ you must recollect, 
my dear, that killimg is murder, and that murder is @ 
very expensive luxury. It is only the very rich and the 
very powerful who ean indalge in it with impunity, you 
know. They get off on the plea of insanity, while other 
people aro apt to find their reward in a halter. Now, 
that fair neck of yours is far too pretty for such a neck- 
lace.” 

She instinctively put hes hands to her throat as he 
epoke; then, with a spasmodic laugh, she exclaimed— 

* But you een save me. Did you not tell mo that the 
woison yor once gave me would do its work safely ? 
ae owh words were, ‘safely.’”’ 

*'l'rue,” he replied; “ but did it never occur to you, 
that what I the: put into your hands was not the dead 
drug you thought Did it never strike you that I, 
on old man, ; far too cautious and too clever to sel) 
you poison, even for rats? No, my child; that which l 


sold you was an emetic—powerful enough to cri step 
r. 


it ? 


you, and to alarm your victim, but innocent as wit®P. y 
The girl cast » glance of scorn and indignation @ the 
mun. 
“ And for this,” she said, “ you took all my hoard of 
savings! You took from me twenty guiness, a8 the price 


of —what 7” 


“Of saving that fair neck from tho hempen heed 
lace,” he replied, quietly, “It seryed your pampose; 
you wero satisfied, and you wore safe. But w 


time. I spoke to you of a higher vengeanco—of @ 
whereby you could blight her prospects, baffle Her 8g- 
pectations, and bring her to misery and destituti ie 
“Ah! yes, yes,” eried Aurelia, with feverish ay 
“toll me of this scheme, Let mo bring her to sh 
Sut for her blu 







misery she has browght of me! 
and her vilken hair, and witeh’s smile, I show 
Lappy; for he would love me, a8 I love him—he wor 
stay with me, and be true to moe, as a husband should 
be.” 

“Tt ia your husband who hag been snared away ot 
you?” asked Gratchett, with S076 §aPhestness. “ 
didn’t know that yo 


i were married,” he added; and his 
looks expressed what he did not say, mély, th t the 
fact of a husband altered the case greatly, Since Pig 
one thing to deal with a romantic nd arte ei 
nnd quite another to interfere between usband d 


wil 


Bat Aurelia failed to seo this in the wrinkled face 
bei t over her. , 
; of all of 


She only thought of her wrongs; and 
that last und greatest wrong—the deg mie 
Horace Greville, and thé assertion of the Witch 
tuey were not married, 

Overwhelmed with the senso of this , sho 
not reply tothe questions put to her; she oply h 
her bead, while the hot tears streamed an het oh 8, 
and sobbed out, “ He is gone! he is gone!” 

* Aud you would like to win him back, and punish 
those who have wronged you ?” osked Gratchett. 

“Yes; help me to that, and I will do anything—give 
anything —"? 

“You will?’ interrupted Gratchett. “ Reflect a 
moment: are you prepared to take a desperate ste} 
for fortune and revense ? Will you place yourself in 
our hands, and abide implicitly by our instructions a 

“] will!” cried Aurelia, rising and lifting her right 
hand solemnly; “as Heaven is my witness! if it will 
bring me wha 1 8 ok,” 

** Tt will—I promigo it,” replied the old man. 

“And if all else fail, you will give me the drug?” 
she demanded. 

* | swear to do so! And now, as I may need to com- 
municate with you, give me your name and address.” 

“Ag to my name,’ replied the girl, “ call me what- 
ever you will need to eall me for your purpose; and for 
ay address—it is here.” 

* Here!” 

“ Yos; I stall como to you every night at this hour.” 

Gratchett hesitated a moment. 

* As you will,” he said at length. 

Thereupon Aurelia took her leave. 

lf it was by chance, it was a singular coincidence, 
that at the very moment that Autelia issued ftom the 
house into the gloomy li(tle street, a man was passing, 
who recognised her—thouh her face waa covered with 
@ veil—and instantly stopped. 

This man was the servant in the establishment of 


Lady Grace De L'Olme, whom Aurelia had bribéd to 


' speech startled Aurelia beyond mcasure. 








| imper- 
in this 
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hy, Miss Wylde,” eried the fellow, 4 
~ familisrity, * what ave you doing 


ocality 7” 

Aurelia did not for tho instant reply. 
‘My lady’s in a awful way about you,” continued 
| the man; “ she belicyes you ye been kidnapped, or run 
| off with, or soiuethink; and she’s gone into mourning 
} for her relatil’—which Colonel Heartlaw was one of the 


| 
| 


“Colonel Ileartlaw a relative of Lady Do L’Olme!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Yea, miss, so it pears,” replied the fellow; “ but 
my lady ‘ll teil you more than I can; and I’m only glad 
I bf xd to run against you.” 

Aurclia started. 

“{—I cannot return to Lady De L’Olme,” she said 
hurriedly. 

** Stull!” replicd the man. 

"No; Iecould not look her in the face. I have be- 
hayed ‘cruelly, ungratefully to her; 1 have caused her 
pain and amgiety. No, no! I have taken my own wilful 
way, and I must go on—I must go on!” 

“ Rubbidge!” cried the fellow, contemptuously ; 
“they've writ to him.” 

“ Written to who?’ she demanded eagerly. 

“To your—to Mr. Greville, miss.” 

* Ah! what is their object ?” 

Well, I don’t know exactly; but I think they’re 
going to try to buy him off.” 

* ‘hey are going to offer him a bribe to desert me ?”’ 

* Woll, that’s about the English of it.” 

“ But they cannot—he ig my husband.” 

“So much the better for him,’ replied the man 
he'll get all the moro tin. I wish I was—wotildn’t 1 
That's ali!” 

relia prused for 9 moment; then sho had decided 
on her course of action. bs 

“ Tako me to the Lady Grage,” sho said. 

In a few minutes they TAF titercd a cab cr, 
and were going in tho direction of her ship’s 


mansion, 

At the same moment, & ging from the 
Gratchett establishment iso hailed » cole also 
took that direction, 4 


OFAPEBR LIL. 
THE co TRACY. 


Tus faco of Sir Melchior Gritige wore on exptession of 
ung ated gOverily. 

f hig i could not i ae ean for he was 
stand wre the glass in hig own diniig-room - 
tpg handsome featntes with peg fits. 

lon. 

“T woar well,” he « : it @ 
frosted, bus pot much, "f ' 
Gréee must be conscio 


of life gould fail to be ao 
¢ paused, and dfrar 








free to acce 
little 0 hoon spa 

He fondled his left whisker as he said this, and drew 
from it an obtrusive hair which was slowly turning to 
white. 

* Tfow often have I puzzled over the strange fact of 
her ladysliip’s systematic refusal of my snit—and to 
hink that the solution of the mystery should come in 
this form! 1 knew, 1 could see that she did not dislike 
me—I thought 1 could detect a preference for me, 
exceeding that of meve frien Whip, yet I never pleaded 
for her hand without 4 positive, & peremptory refusal ; 
and no wonder. She wasn’t the widow | took her for 
~—she bad a husband living! But now——” 

At this moment a servant entered the room. 

“Three gentlemen, sir,” he said; “ this is the card 
of one of them.” 
Sir Melchior took it. The names it boro were no! 
familiar to him; but the card itself offered its own 
axplanation. ‘The words eugraved on it were, * Messrs. 
Tupman, Tupman, and Tots, Gray’s Inn.” 
* Solicitors, [ presutne ?” he asked. 
“ They look like it,” replied the servant. * One of 
‘em’s gob a blue bag.” 
* You told them I was engaged ?” 
* T did, siz: they said you must have time to read a 


ra. 

“ Well, well—-admit them.” 

The man bowed and retired. 

Two minutes after, 9 middle-aged man, dressed in 
‘lack, and carrying in his right hand a bag filled with 
mapers, bowed himself into the room. Having done 80, 
1c also bowed in the other persons, who were following 








"I 
; _———— 


French n; the otBjer was net for the moment, clear} 
v lef he sto ii the come the room, and mM 





Igwyer nd the F'fénehiian complet ly Sbscircd him, 

“ Pray be-seated, geftlemen,”’ said Sir Melchior, with 
easy ailability. “ I dou't know t@ what I owe the plea. 
sure of this visit; but, no doubt, you will soon enlighten 
me.” 

Saying this, he bowed smilingly to the gentleman 
with the blue bag, who hed bowed himself and hig 
friends in, and who remained standing while the rest 
took seats. 

“You will probably have received a letter from moe 
requesting this interview, Sir Melchior?” said this 
stranger, blandly. “I am Mr, Tupman, of the firm of 
‘Tupman, Tupman, and Toit.’ 4 

“ No,” replied the individual addressed, “I have re. 
ceived no such letter; but that is of no consequence, 
You are here, and I am prepared to learn why you do 
me the honour of being here.” < 

So saying, he rested one urm on the mantel-piece, and 
fondled his left whisker, half-gazing at its reflection in 
the glass, while he appeared to be yielding undivided 
attention to his visitors. 

“The matter which brings us here, Sir Melchior,” 
said Mr. Tupman, “is entirely one of business, and 
that business, I may éay, is of the very gravest import. 
ance. 

“ Doubtless,” replied Sir Melehior. “I will give you 
credit for not occupying my time with trifles.” 

“Thank you,” resumed the lawyer. ‘“ You only do 
me, and in my person our firm, justice in that assump. 
tion; and as your time is precious, 1 will at once come 
to the business before us. “You will, ] have no doubt, 
anne { recall, as familiar to you, the namo of Hols. 
camptr 

For a moment Sir Melchior forgot his left whisker. 
Kor a moment, he had lost the easy, half-attentive, 
-aébsent air with which he had listened. 
colour of his cheek changed ; and it was witha 
Gnd inquirivg expression that he fixed his clear, 
€ycs upon those of the lawyer. 
is familiar to mie,” he said. 
be,” replied the other, “ for it was borne 
th of your own family—the German branch, if 

since it was by the marriage of the 
jrange with the Baron Holskampt, that 
ises: and you are old enough, I should 
ber the baroa himself.” 
e, if you please, the question of my 
i 















wre ied the other, with whom this was a sore 
t, and ourselves stric¢tly to business. As 
Ou were say 


o + then P” 

Baron,” said Mr. Tu » “was a good, but 
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ae. 
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entrie He t odd views of human nature— 
r? 


a an@ diglikes—rewarded services, or 
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i @ them, in @ strange and caprigious 
rr i 4 

” Ay 5 i 


tantl, 


H the Baron Holskampt was a con. 







les had reference to wills. He was 
of his property afresh—making a 
peg it to the parties interested, 


) 
t yin exh, only to yicld to a fresh cas 
prico i vour Of other relatives, friends, or even 
8 rs.” 
ai Sai he had this foible.” said Sir Melchior, 
calmly. ; 
equence of that was,” resumed tho lawyer, 

asione f @ss bickerings and 
tis were forthcoming, and 
j Hlity that his immense estates 

issipated if Jaw, or left to rot in Chancery. 
I belie may pay Sir Melchior Grange the compli- 
méfit of Saying, even to his face, that it was owing to 
ahkness, his urbanity, his tact, and his generosity, 
that the wreck of the whole fortune was avoided, and 
the family were, to an extent, satisfied.” 
Sir Melchior bowed. 
“These family reminiscences are truly refreshing,” 
he said; “but 1 do not quite see to what they lead, or 
how they can interest these gentlemen.” 
“Our friend is coming to that point,” said Paul 
Monunerat. 
“Ah! I dare say,” replied the Baronet, twirling his 
eye-glass carelessly, but in reality nervously. 
“In the general settlement,” pursued the lawyer, 
“everything was arranged satisfactorily, except ono 
little point. The Baron had, among other capricious 
legacies, left a good round sum to be invested in an 
annuity in favour of the eldest, and, I believe, only son, 
of Sir Roderick Greville. This was in consideratjon of 
some trifling service rondered—I think the saving of 
the Baron’s life from an assassin, but Iam not sure; 
and when the time came for the general arrangement 
of the affairs, there were two diflicultics in the way of 
falfilling this condition. One was, that Sir Roderick 
had been outlawed, and was supposed to have dicd 
abroad; the other, that his son was known to_ have 
perished at Paris, during the revolutionary outbreak 
there. Singularly enough, too, although reference “vas 
made in the last of the Baron’s ‘last wills and testa- 
ments’ to ® document, in which all the provisions re- 
lating to this annuity were set forth, at the time that 
document was miissing, and has been missing up to the 
present time.” ‘ 
“ You have stated these facts very concisely,” said Sir 
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her interests on more than ene cecasion. 





him, One of these sirangers was Paul Monnerat, the 





Melchoir Grange ; “ and your conclusions from all this ?” 
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es 
“Nag, I have hardly concluded,” said Mr. Tupman, 
« since I have not mentioned one important fact. It is, | peared uncertain how to proceed. 
that, from the loss of this document, the absence ofthe Sir Melchier Grange, on hig part, also stepped back, 
parties interested under it, and the lethargy, and indif- | and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
ference of other branches of the family, the matter. fell} “ This!’ be exclaimed ; “is this your claimant?” 
jnto abeyance. Sir Melchior Grange, who was both an ; * It is, Sir Melehior,” said 'Tupman. 
executor and the residuary legatee under the will, kindly| The mutual astonishment wlach this mioceting ocea- 
undertook to look-afier the property on which the | sioned wes uot unndtural. In the yonug mau who now 
money was to be raised, and to watch the interests of | entered his hibraty, Sar Melchior Grange recognised 
the parties concerned ; and he has, no doubt, fulfilled | Horace Greville, the indiyidual whom Lady Grace de 
butl: these engagements fF” L’Olme had s0 mysteriously entevtaizied, and of whose 
“Tle has,” replied Sir Melchior, calmly. ingratitude in the attempted abduction of Aurelia he 
“] was prepared to hear as much,” continued Mr. | was so painfully aware. On his part; Horace Greville 
Tupman; “and the statement is most satisfactory as | recognised the Baronct, and, knowing what he did, his 
goming from your lips, Sir Melchior; though I may be } posiuioa was.anyihing but aii agreeable one. 
permiited to observe that your stewardslap has beén| “ Surely,” exclaimed the Baronet, “* there must be 
very quietly diseharged.” some mistake here. This person caunot claim to be the 
“Quietly ?” son of Sir Roderick Greville!” 
“ Yos; so quietly, that I doubt if the Baron’s munifi-| “'Ihat is his cloim,”’ said Tupman. 
cence would ever have been heard of this side the grave, 





* On & sudden, however, he started, paused, and ap- 








“ And what evidence are you prepared to offer in sup- 
on 


if the papers had not accidentally turned up, and with | port of it? 


claiwant of thie yery spng little property, of whieh you 
havé 86 lovig enjoye dithe profits F’ 

“Yes; and | denounce the whole as a twick, an im- 
i ud @ couspiracy !’ 


} 


| potion, a 


* In which case, we had beifer teke our leeve. You 
quite undersigad that legal proceedings wil! be com. 
menced at once, unless we ure weél-—you undereland me, 


Sir Meichior—uyless we are viet.” 
“1 understand. And my auwer is, that you will be 
met—as you descrve !’ 
Aad Sir Melchior Grange bowed them from the room 
—to which he returned lost in astonishment. 
(Vo be continucd in our next) 


| THE LIFE AND DEATH gr ROBESPIERRE. 
}AmonG the remarkable men developed by the Freneh 
| Revolution, there are few who stand more prominent 
than Robespicrre. His first appearance was ip the 
Assembly of the States Geperal.. ‘The nobles and the 
bis] i 


them the claimant.” “As I have said—the strongest.” | bishops refused to meet with the commons, Tey 
“The claimant!” cried Sir Melchior. ** Which is ——?” resolved to meet in separate halls, that each of the three 
The ione in which he éaid this was that of aman} “ That of Sir Roderick Greville himself.” orders, having a separate vote, the lords and the bishops 
startled and uncertain how to act. * To lives, then ?”’ liaving two votes, and the commons bat one, the com- 
With a furtive look the Baronet glanced from the; “ Le does.” }mohs might be thus outyoted, though in the immense 


lawyer to Paul Monnerat, and from him to the man| “And he has ventyred to regurp to this country, not- 
who still satin the half-gloom behizid the legal gen- aneenins the séuteiice of outlawry passed upon 
tleman. im ?” 
“You are astonished, Sir Melchior,” said Mr. Tup-| “He has.” ‘ 

man; “it is natural that, after so many years’ quiet/ The Baronet smiled blandest smile, aud looked in 
enjoyment of the property, you should haye como to | the face of the ayes fith an sihile. 

regard the probabilities of the son of Sir Roderick! “You expec me to accept his evidenco ss con- 
Greville turning up as exceedingly remote, and, in fact, | clusive ?” he said, quietly. 
should almost have come to look upon the property as| “No; but I Halon that as part of my case. 
—your own.” in hopes that wé mfy induce you, sir, to cee the justice 





A crimson flush oyerspread the face of the man thus | of our claim withgpt putting ys to the trouble and cost | for them here to nid ug in geeus 

} | people. 
ng to extremities, Sir| them that our resolution is D 
é4 in a position to give stratagem as this, 


addressed ; then it died away, and left it threateningly | of instituting ecdings i @ court of law; but I 
pale. may say that i 
His first impulse evidently had been to knock} Roderick Gr@vil 
down the man tims covertly and professionally im- | evidence ia Bi 
pudertt; his next was to treat the fellow with polished | it wil be— 
contempt. 

7 You mistake, sir,” he therefore replied; “so far | fayouted me our opini 
from yours being the right yersion of this part ef the} yon iene if I give you m 
affuir, I may at once state that I knew of the existence; “Wes 
of a claimant, and was prepared for him.” 

Saying this, he stepped to a cheffonier a few paces 
from the spot on which he was standing, and taking up 
a seed of mother-of-pearl, he returned with it to the 
table. 

Then he quietly uulocked it. . . 

During this process, the lawyer and his associates 
looked on with unimated, yet anything but cheerful 
faces. The hed of expected this reception; and the 
statement of ir Melchior, that he was prepared to re- 
ceive the claim they were about to prefer, filled them 
both with astonishment and alarm. 
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“Who,” Tyupman mentally exclaimed, “could have ind I use if adyised | Baye, ditesdy 
been the informant ? By what possible means could the hat e prepared or tha. ¢ im 
knowledge of this fact have reached him ?” - pont | Bhat tl @ i it yon have 
The questions were perfectly natural, because this , z On ¥ art, and an 


Iam | then an unknown young 





majority. Were they to meet in one a: seul ly, the cows, 
mons could, of course, garry their mesures. ‘The poor 
were in a state of terrible distress. The nobles sent 
the Archbishop of Aig with 9 very pathetic appeal, 
urging the commons in behalf of the miseries of tha 
people, to proceed to business, by consenting to the 
separation of the three chambers, 

Robespierre, one of the deputies of the commona, 
mun, pale and slender, rose 
* Go tell your collpagues that we are wailing 
ing the sorrows of the 
Tell them no longer to reiard our work. Tell 

t Lo be shaken by euch a 
If they have sympathy for the poor, 
t their master, renouhee that 


and said ; 


At evidetice—supported as | let them, in imitation 0 ‘ 
subt.. foutid conclusive.” | luxury which consumes thé funds of indigence, dismiss 


those insolent lackeys who attend them, sell their gor- 
geous eqripages, and with these superfluities relieve 
the perishing. We wait for {hom here.” 

We next hear of him earnestly advocating the abo- 
lition of the death penalty, Dy, Cuiflotine had intro- 
duced a new maching, called, from the inventor, tho 
guillotine, for the infliction of capital pupishinent, 
without inflicting paig, A genoral burst of laughtor 
was excited in the assémbly as the doctor said: “ With 
my machine | can clip off your head in the twinkling of 
iin eye, without your feeling it.” It tuay be remarked, 
in passing, that many who then émiled woro é0o0n 
beheaded by the keen age. 

marty arose in France ealléd the Girondiste—so 
called becanse their lcaders were from the department 
of the Gironde. They at first were in fgyour of a 
constitutional monarchy, like that of England; bat 
finding, from the perfidy of the King and the court, this 
to be impossible, they then advocated a republic, 
There was anotijer party, advgcatmyg the extrome of 
democratic licenge, called the bins, Roboespierre 





. “* hy v ifs _ or “| ) sa ty 
man knew nothing of the inysterious visitant who, a few Of inp UGenee oI 45 igs H i) ch AS Ot pre- 
nights before, ha Qrokatned Bir Melchior of what was * ong Wa ty ir A ni bt ’ uh also fore- 
now taking place. hat, ORMOG f 6 Of ORE Qvidence; I 
“This cabinet,” said the Baronet, “ contains the om : Ges hat by which [ am propared to | 
which will convince you that am not unprepared to And first, Ae 6 documents: you have not 
cater into the question of this annuity; but I will first | shown @fe those to whieh You refer; but I shall be less | 
hear, if you please, what further you have to state.” cautious. You may, if you will, glance your eye over 
“1 have alreg y, in effect, stated my case,” said Tup- | that paper.” } f ; 
man. “Iam prepared to produce the papers referred As he spoke, Sir Melchior drew from the cabinet 
to in the Baron’s will, and which were supposed to be| before him the séaled packet whith lid mysterious 
lost. Those papers are liere.” visitant had placed in his hands a few nights before. 
Sir Melchior looked up quickly, but the lawyer did| This he had olréady opened and perused, THe now 
not disclose the papers; he simply pointed to his bag, | simply took it from its cover, and without looking at it, 
from one corner of which a dingy, brief-like paper pro-| smoothed out the sheet and held it toward the lawyer 
traded. = and his friends. 
Enough of it, however, was disclosed to have enabled} ‘ Read that!” he said. 
& quick eye to identify this as one of the documents} The mew circled round the table, and bent forwhrd, 
which Pup Tegrell enfrasted to Bernard Oswald in the | concentrating their gaze upon the paper submitted to 
golden belt, and which were subsequently taken from | their inspection. 
the victim of the Drei. Then they simultaneonsly burst into a laugl, 
“T can also bring before you the claimant of thé pro-| “ You ate joking, Sir Melchior,” said Tupirian. 
perty—Horace Grévillo himself.” * Joking!’ eriéd the Baronét. 
* Ife lives, tien?’ ~ “Yes; when you ak tis to réad that.” 
“ Tle dogg.” * And why not ?” 
“Tho statement that the child was shot it its pil As he said this, lio suddenly drew back the paper, 
arms at the barricade in Paris is, then, taifounded ?” and havisig® laiedd at it through his ¢ye-flass, he 
* Quite.” uttered an exclam#tion of astonishment, and dtopped 
“You will excuse mo,” said Sir Melchior, smiling | the glass in dismay. 
blandly, “ but the circumstances surroundiag this case| It was a blank Sheet of paper! 
are peculiar, Even the fact of the lost papers coming| “ Here is Some tobbery, some trick!" cried the asto- 
int) your possession is—may I venturé to say it 9—stis- | nished Baronet. “ This énvelope cottined a docurpent, 
picions, And I shall, fam gute, be pardoned if I say, | 86 imporfatit that it would have proyéd tlie complete 
that I shall require very strong Leoot of the ideftity of | answer to your case, and it has been abstvaejed.” 
this young man,” The lawyet atid thé reat smiled iacredulonsly. 

“ Certainly—the very strongest proof willbe afforded | “I aii’ eredit it,” conitiiticd Sit Melehior, in utter 
Hf In the meantime, perhaps you would like f6 «°c | amazement; “in my calinét—the Reys iv my Own 
e claimant.” kéeping—ih my own Bows! a6 no matter; EI will 
“T should.” Know how this has Hippéned; I will tecdver Hint poper, 

The lawyer turned, and motioned to the man who sat ; if it costs 1ho & fortine.” 
behind him, who then rosé, and Téft the réom. Two; “ Meanwhile,” said Mr, Tapmog, deily, “ you decline 
minntes élapsed—two minutes of awkward and embar- | to entertani the cise I am peepered to submit to you, | 
rassing silence, ‘Then tho door of the apartment agdin | and of whiéli you liave heatd the outline ?” | 
opened, *T do,” said Sir Melchior, promptly. 
A young man entered, aud boldly advanced toward| “And you refuse to acknowledge the claims of Myr. | 
the little group, Horace Greville—the gentleman on my right—as the | 
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was one of the leqderg of tho latter party. He brought 
an exceeedingly envenomed bill of accosation agaifst 
the Girondists, overwhelmed them in theit trial, and 
they were all seng to the guiflotine. 

Robespietre, Danton, oud Matat, the heads of the 
Jacobin party, were tow the itets of France, Char- 
lotte Corday soon plufiged her dagger into the bogom 
of Marat. Hebert af the Lead of the atheists of Paris, 
organised a formidablg party. Ttobespigrre, at the 
peril of his life, threw himself into the breach to oppose 
them. “There dre men,” he suid, “who, under the 
pretext of destroying superstition, would make a reli- 
gion of atheism. ‘The legislator who would adopt tho 
sysicm of atheism isinsage, Théo natiopal convention ~ 
abhors guch a nyateth. Atheisin is aristocratic. ‘The 
idea of a great Berg who watches over appressed in- 
hocenee, ond who punishes triuinplant guilt, is quite 
popular. The peopld, the unfortunate, applaud me, Uf 
God did not exist, tt would beliove man to invent 
hin.” 

The conflict was short aud desperate. Each party 
knew that the guillotine was the doom of the vy anquis} od. 
Hebert and his condjutors, ninetcen in nomber, were, on 
the 17th of March, 1794, in five carts conducted to the 
seaffold. 

Danton and Robespi¢rre now quarrelied. Robesplerre 
again conquered in tio death etrugele, and Danton was 
doomed to die. Before the dawn of the moruing, gens 
@drmes entered his chamber, and tore him from tha 
firms of hig wife. As he entered liis prison, in the 
vaplts of tlle Luxémbotirg, he said, addly :— 

* At length I per éive that iti revolation »suprome 
pier witimately rests With the most abandoned. Woe 
are sacrificed to the ambition of a few dastardly bri- 
fends. But they will not long enjoy the frait of their 
villany. EF dreg Robespierre after me. Robespicerre 
fSllows mo to the prave !” 

As Dadton, with Camplle Desmonlins and others who 
were to be executed with him, alighted from (le eqrt at 
the scaffold, Herault de Sechelles, who was to enffer 
first, endettvoured to take leave of Donton in a parting 
embrace. ‘The brutal executioner interposed. 

“Wretech!” said Danton, “ you will not, at least, pre. 
vent our heads from kissing presently in the basket.” 
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As he was bound to the fatal plank, he said, “Oh, my 
wife, my dear wife, shall I never see you aga 
ns if ashamed of this emotion, he added, “ But, Danton, 
no weakness.” Then, as the plank fell to its place 
beneath the slide, he proudly remarked to the execu- 
tioner, “ You will show my head to the people. It will 
be well worth the display.” _ ; 
Robespierre was now undisputed victor. Day after 
day he punished his foes, and the guillotine ran red 
with blood. He was not maliciously cruel, but a tho- 
rongh fanatic, believing that all Political opponents 
should be executed. The mother o 
wife of Desmoulins, wrote in the following terms to 
Robespierre, who had doomed her daughter to death. 
She and Lucille and Desmoulins had formerly been 
Robespierre’s most intimate friends. 
“ Robespierre,” she Wrote, “is it 





in?” Then, | 


Lucille, the young | 


| from his inflamed wound, he uttered a shriek of torture 

which pierced every ear. In another moment the axe 
| of the guillotine glided swiftly down its groove, and the 
head of Robespierre fell into the basket. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then there came, from the lips 
of those who, but a short time before, were shouting 
hosanna to his name, a burst of the wildest applause. 
Thus died Robespierre in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age—a great man, but a fanatic. Without some of the 
elements of greatness, he never could have obtained his 
hold, even over the people of Paris, but with-those ele- 
ments so much of insanity mingled, that his name has 
!come down to us associated chiefly with actions at 
which the blood runs cold. Posterity may put in a plea 
jin arrest, but can scarcely reverse the verdict of his 
| age on Robespierre. 


' 


different titles or adaptations, has been produced at 
negrly every theatre in the old and new world, also in 
| Australia, California, &c. It has also been produced 
as an opera at Covent Garden Theatre, under the title 
of the Lily of Killarney—the music by M. Jules Bene. 
dict—with ber success ; and has given its name to a 
burlesque, besides giving occasion to a Lyceum farce 
the Colleen Bawn Settled at Last, by Messrs. W. Brough 
| and A. Halliday. What further popularity it may achieve 
it is impossible to say; but, for the present, the 
| Colleen Bawn is less the hero of the stage than of the 
| law courts, in which she promises to have'a long, but 
| by no means profitable run. 
| Of the performances of Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault in 
\ this piece, we need not speak, as all who would care for 
criticism have already seen and 


| to the astonishing success of this drama, which, under 
| 





not enough to have assassinated 
your best friend? Do you desire 
the blood of his wife, of m 

daughter? Two hours more, an 

she will not bein existeuce.. Robes- 
jierre, if you are not a tiger in 
Sanat shape—if the blood of Ca- 
mille has not inebriated you to 
the point of losing your reason 
entirely—if you recall still our even- 
ings of intimacy—if you recall the 
caresses you lavished on our little 
Horace, and how you delighted to 
hold him upon your knees, spare 
an innocent victim. But if thy fury 
is that of the lion, come and take 
me also, and my daughter Adele, 
and little Horace. Come, with 
hands reeking in the blood of Ca- 
mille, and let one single tomb re- 
unite us.” 

But Robespierre was inexorable, 
and the young and beautiful Lucille 
are beneath the fatal oxe. 
Robespierre is one of the most in- 
explicable of men. His moral cha- 
racter was irreproachable. No 
bribes could corrupt him. He 
sincerely endeavoured to establish 
a republic upon the basis of popu- 
lar hberty and virtue. Self-aggran- 
disement was no part of his plan. 
But he was as merciless as the slide 
of the guillotine, At times, indeed, 
he seemed weary of blood. On one 
occasion he remarked: “ Death, 
always death! and the scoundrels 
throw all the responsibility on me. 
What a memory shall I leave be- 
hind me, if this last! Life is a 
burden to me.” 

A young girl, Cecille Regnault, 
but seventeen years of age, was 
accused of plotting the assassina- 
tion of Robespierre. She and all 
her friends perished on the scaf- 
fold, and eight carts were filled 
with victims to avenge this crime. 

But the fickle populace at last be- 
yan to suspect their idol of bein 
unfriendly to the Revolution, an 
of wishing to arrest its torrents 
of blood. In six months two thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-five 
had perished upon the scaffold in 
Paris alone. Robespierre, weary of 
blood, attempted to check these 
senseless atrocities. A conspiracy 
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MR. DION BOUCICAULT. 


“COLLEEN BAWN.” 


AUTHOR OF THE 


judged for themselves. The great 
“‘sensation” drama was followed 
up by another, the Octoroon, in 
which Mr. Boucicault played Cale) 
Scudder with great effect: but one 
bull’s-eye out of several shots is 
as much as even a marksman can 
expect ; and Mr. Boucicault did not 
find his American drama a second 
mine of wealth. His Dot, also— 
an adaptation of the Cricket on the 
Hearth—has met with but a mode. 
rate success; the Phantom was 
pty condemned by the press. 
ndeed, of his recent pieces, a little 
translation of a French piece, under 
the title of the DublinBoy, hasproved 
the greatest success, though it has 
not taken widely. Its great charm 
| in the acting of Mrs. Boucicault, 
who is a very charming actress. 
joint managers of the Adel. 
phi, the public had begun to look 
on Mr. Dion Boucicault and Mr. 
Benjamin Webster as their most 
romising caterers in the way of 
ramatic novelties. It was not, of 
course, to’ be expected that every 
| mae written by the one, or pro- 
duced under the direction of both, 
would be a startling success; but 
the career of two men of so much 
talent and experience was hailed 
as exceedingly promising. But in 
the height of their mutual success, 
they found, what greater men have 
found, that victory is harder to sus- 
tain than defeat; and they were 
tempted into sacrificing the golden 
ball for a personal squabble. 
Into the question of the dis- 
ute between Mr. Boucicault and 
r. Webster, we decline to en- 
ter. Upon the published corre- 
spondence, Mr. Boucicault cer- 
tainly seems to have the best of it, 
so far as courtesy and gentlemanly 
conduct goes; but the matter is 
purely a private and personal one, 
and no doubt, like most quarrel 
there are two sides to it. One 
thing is certain, it has excited great 
public interest; and, under these 
circumstances, we have thought it 
interesting to present the “ counter- 
feit presentment” of both the par- 
ties to it to our readers. 

















of very energetic men was formed 

igainst him. As he entered the convention on the 29th 
of July, 1794, cries of “ Down with the tyrant !’’ filled 
the house. Overwhelmed by the clamour, Robespierre 
im vain endeavoured to speak in self-defence. “ President 
of assassins,” he shouted, * will you hear me?” He was 
arrested and led to the Hotel de Brionne in the Place 
du Carrousel. His friends rescued him, and carried 
him to the Mayor's room at the Hotel de Ville. 

It was now night, and all Paris was in a blaze of 
commotion, mobs surging through the streets. A de- 
tachment of soldiers was sent by the convention to 
arrest Robespierre again. He was sitting calmly at the 
table awaiting his fate. One of the soldiers discharged 
u pistol at him. The ball entered his cheek, breaking 
his jaw, and producing a terrible wound. His head 
dropped upon the table, deluging it with blood. Thus 
mangled, he was borne on a litter, just as the dey was 
beginning to dawn, to the hall of the conventicn. He 
was laid on a table in an ante-room, while a vast crowd 
cathered around to gaze upon the fallen dictator. He 
was overwhelmed with insults. The blood flowed freely 
from his wound, coagulating in his mouth, and choking 
him as it trickled down his throat. After ing an 
hour of almost unendurable agony, he, with his brother 
and several others of his friends, were brought before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. The trial occupied but a 
few moments, and they were all doomed to die. 

At five o'clock of the same evening, the cart conveyed 
them through the Rue St. Honoré to the Place de lu 
Revolution. Robespierre ascended the scaffold with a 


POPULAR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—VIIL. 


DION BOUCICAULT. 


Tue author of the Colleen Bawn—the most popular 
dramatic aman ye of the age—is entitled to a place 
in our Gallery, in the double capacity of dramatist and 
actor. 

For many years Mr. Boucicault has been an indus- 
trious and most successful writer for the stage, of which, 


side the Atlantic. 
until within the last few years, known chiefly by his 
comedy of London Assurance—the best comedy, with all 
its faults, including the utter improbability of the main 
incident, since the School for Scandal—Bulwer’s Money, 
perhaps, excepted. 

After this comedy, we continued to receive from time 
to time evidences of the brilliant dramatic powers of its 
author; but it was not until 1860 that he was destined 
to achieve his second great English triumph. Mr. 
Boucicault had united himself in marriage to Miss 
Agnes Robertson, an American actress, of whom report 
spoke highly; and in the September of that year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Boucicault made their appearance at the 
Adelphi Theatre, in that gentleman's own pieco—an 
adaptation, however, from Gerald Griffin’s novel of the 
Colegians—the inmortal Colleon Bawn. boy 
We have already, in our biography of Mr. Benjamin 





firm step. As the executioner brutally tore the bandage 


Webster (See No, 18), given the chief facts in regard 


as an actor, he has also been an ornament, on the other | plause which beauty h ; 
In England, Mr. Boucicault was, | inclined to consider it a bane than a blessing to the 


‘eMALE Brauty.—Beauty, health, and temper are 
| personal qualifications universally considered to be of 
great importance to the female sex; yet is there some- 
thing sad in the contemplation of the first of these, so 
| great is the disproportion between the estimation in 
| which it is regarded by young rr in general, and its 
real value in the aggregate of human happiness. In- 
deed, when we think of its frailty, its superfic 
| character, and the certainty of its final and utter ex- 
'tinction, and connect these considerations with the 
j incalculable amount of ambition, envy, and false ap- 
uty has excited—we should rather be 


human race. Female beauty has ever been the theme 
of inspiration with poets and with heroes, since the 
world began ; and for all the sins and follies—and they 
{are many—for which beauty has formed the excuse, 
| has not man been the abettor, if not the cause? Of his 
| habitual and systematic treachery to his weak sister on 
'this one point, what page, what book shall contain the 
|record? Would that some pen more potent than ever 
yet was wielded by a human hand would transcribe 
| the dark history, and present it to his view; for happy, 
| thrice happy will be that era, if it shall ever come, m 
the existence of woman, when man shall be true to her 
real interests, and when he shall esteem it his highest 
rivilege to protect her—not from enchanted castles, 
rom jealous rivals, or from personal foes, but from the 
more insidious and fatal enemies which lurk within her 
own heart—from vanity, from envy, and from love of 
| admiration.—Jfrs. Ells. 
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OLD CROFT DISCOVERED BY HIS DAUGHTER, MRS, CUTTS, IN A FRENCH MADHOUSE. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H, M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,”’ “‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” &c. &e. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
A MODERN SWELL. 
How sharper than the serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child, 
SHAKESPEARE. 
It was a bitter disappointment to Mrs. Croft and Glo- 
tiana to find, on their arrival at the Great Northern 
Station, that nothing had been heard of their travelling- 
trunk. By the advice of the clerk of the Lost Luggage 
office, Mrs. Croft left the trunk she had carried awa 
in mistake; and, after bewildering the official with mul- 
titudinous and very involved descriptions and directions, 
she took her leave in a very ill-humour, re-entered the 
cab, and said— 
“If you had had your wits about you, Gloriana, this 
horrible misfortune would not have happened. My mind 


is distracted by anxieties of all kinds, but you have not |, 


areal care or trouble in life. You ought at once to have 
seen that ‘that old wretch’s box was not our beautiful 
trunk. Why, the scarlet bows were of a different size 
and shade, and—oh!” she added, suddenly, with a sort 
of scream, that made Gloriana start, “oh, what a fool I 
have been, to leave that box at the office! 1 feel con- 
vinced we shall never get our own back, and I should 
have done much better to have kept that than none.” 

“But what could you have done with it, mamma ?” 
asked Gloriana. 

“Well, I only looked into it. There were only old 
clothes and boots at top, but there might have been 
some things of value underneath; and if not, at any 
rate I could have had in a Jew,and have got something 
for all those old coats, trousers, and boots... And now 
what's to be done? I must try to see Roger; 1 know 
he’s in town, for old Krimp, whom I saw this morning 
before you were up, told me he’s living a great deal too 
fast, and getting into every kind of scrape, always goin 
about with that disreputable Hauteville, who, theug 
he’s a nobleman, is certainly no . ~ However, 
Roger's as proud as a peacock, and he’d bein a fine rage 
if we were to drive up to Mivart’s or Long’s Hotel in 
this wretched old cab. I never saw so miserable a con- 
cern! The horse is broken-kneed, and almost a skele- 
ton, and has a raw on his back ; the cabman has but one 
eye—and that is the case with the horse, too; then the 
cab is mended, splashed, and very small and low. A cab 





| cab-window, and called out, “Roger! Roger!” 


is always a very disgraceful conveyance, but this is the 
meanest and dirtiest old vehicle I ever beheld. Of 
course Roger would cut us dead if he saw us, in our 
dusty old travelling-dresses, driving up in this odious 
cab to one of his hotels.” 

** What can we do, then, mamma ?” said Gloriana. 

“Ah! that is all you can say; there is no help or ad- 
vice to be got out of you, Gloriana. But, thank Heaven! 
I have a head on my shoulders, and, I flatter myself, a 
ay good one. Old Lambert used to say, I should 

nave been Prime Minister, or Lord Chamberlaineno 
Lord Chancellor; 1 can’t remember which—if I had 
but been a boy.” 

“ And what have you decided on doing, mamma ?” 

* Why, on stopping in this cab just round the corner 
in Clifford-street, close to Long’s Hotel, and getting the 
cabman to give in a note I have written to er. I 
have begged him to come and dine with us at the Bridge 
Hotel ; and I have asked him to bring a few sanmlls 
with him, saying that we are penniless in London, 
have lost our luggage, and are quite in despair and 
terror at our dreadful position. He cannot be so cruel 
and undutiful as not to attend to such a harrowing note 
as I have written to him.” 

“Does the cabman know where he is to go, mamma ?” 
asked Gloriana. 

“Yes; while you were staring abouf you like a stuck 
pig, I explained all to him. But here we are in Clifford- 
street, I declare! Cabby, Cabby!’’ said Mrs. Croft, put- 
ting her head out of the cub-window; “ come here a 
minute, please, Cabby.” 

Mrs. Croft had an object in being so civil to 
Cabby. 

“Will your horse stand still here, while you ste 
round to the door of Long’s Hotel, in Bond-street, an 
give in this note, and wait for an answer ?’”’ 

“Well, he ain’t a good un at vaiting,” said the cab- 
man. “He’ve zeed better days, he has. He wor an 
unter onst, and carried a ro’ the realm. I ’ont 
warrant un to vait long. He’s a spirited hanimal; but 
if Jou, likes to chance it, and stand all repairs, I don’t 
mind. 

He took the note from Mrs. Croft’s hand, and disap- 


peared. 
“What did he mean by *chancing it,’ and ‘ standing 
all repairs ?’”’ said Mrs. Croft. “That poor old skeleton 
horse, with rags round his broken knees, is not very 
likely to run away with us, I think.” 
Just at this moment, a very dashing equipage, with 
four spirited , and a very sho arness, whisked 
past Mrs. Croft in her little dingy cab. 
“Ttis yy she cried ; an: in her ecstacy, forget- 
ting his dislike to all that was ae dee shabby, she 
put her head, in her old travelling- ot, out of the 


Roger heard, and Roger saw ; but none are so deaf as 
those who will not hear, none so blind as those who 
will not see. The undutiful wretch let his mother call 
on him in vain! ; 

It was a very high carriage—the same to which he 
had given his name. It was painted a bright green; 
the freries of the outriders and the servant yehind 
were green. Roger Croft, in a very low-crowned hat of 
green beaver, and in the celebrated green “ Croft”’ coat, 
was driving a beautiful woman, all velvet, lace, feathers, 
and gold, This was Marion, Lady Hauteville. Between 
Lord and Lady Hauteville and Roger Croft a great in- 
timacy had sprung up. pave | were staying at the samo 
hotel (Mivart’s); and while Hautevillo drank and 
smoked with his own base and profligate associates, 
Roger Croft drove about with Lady Hauteville. _ 

“How stylish — how beautiful he looks!” said the 
silly mother. ‘“ But I know, by a certain twinkle in his 
eye and a curl of his lip, that he saw us. Well, I can’t 
blame him, cutting such a dash as that, for not noticing 
us in this wretched old cab.” 

Just at this moment a street-band struck up; a horn- 
pla er gave a loud blast, preparatory to playing the 
’ ti Chorus.” At that sound all the past rushed 
onthe broken-kneed, broken-spirited, broken-hearted old 
cab-horse. He forgot the old cab at his heels, he forgot 
the brute his driver, he forgot his heavy whip, he forgot 
the raw on his shoulder, the rags on his broken knees, 
the burden of life, and the knacker’s yard staring him 
in the face! He is off, off! as if again he was bearing 
the daring sportsman, the noble Lord Ascot, to be in at 
the death. How often he had done so! : 

Loudly screamed, roared, and bellowed the horrified 
Mrs. Croft, crimson with rage and terror; while silent, 
pale, and in trembling fear, Gloriana drew herself baek 
into the corner of the cab. Another blast! and yet ano- 
ther! and the old hunter has overtaken Roger Croft in 
his dashing equipage, and driven up against the bright 
green panel and its showy arms. 

It was now Lady Hauteville’s turn to scream and 
turn pale. Roger Croft, mad with rage, rose up, and 
dealt the old hunter’s head a heavy blow; maddened 
with the pain, the old horse reared, kicked, plunged, 
and dashed the old cab again and -—- on the side of 
the new “Croft.” With his last dash the old cab-horse 
came down upon his knees, and the old cab went to 
pieces. Mrs. Oroft was thrown into the middle of the 
street, and Gloriana sank fainting among the ruins of 
the cab. A large crowd had assembled. Mrs. Croft was 
icked up senseless, and carried into the nearest shop. 
oger Croft, without stopping to inquire whether bis 
mother was hurt, drove away, amid tho yells, hisses, 
and groans of the crowd. How much louder would 
those yells, groans, and hisses have been, had they 
known that the woman he had not the decency to in- 
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quire after, was his own mother, and the you 
fainting in the broken-down cab, his sister ! 

The brutal cabman by this time had reached the scene 
of the accident, and savagely and brutally was he lash- 
ing and kicking the poor old hunter, who was again on 
his le gs. 

Among the crowd assembled round the broken cab, | 
was @ gentleman, who no sooner perceived the face and | 
form of the young lady who had fainted inside, than, | 
opening the door, he lifted her out, and carried her into 
the same shop in whieh Mrs, Croft, not really hurt, 
wes in a violent paroxyem of kicking aud screaming 
aysterics, 

The shop, luckily, was & ¢hetist’s; and the usunl 
ratives having been admimistered, Gloriana opencd 
her pretty black eyes, to theet those of her quondum 
adorer, Mr. Blower. Gloriana lad often rather re- 
gretted Mr, Blowér, and Mr. Blower had never, as be 
aid in confidence to Mes. Cutts, been able to root ot 
one image of Gloriana from among the ruins of 4 broketi 
1enrt. 








Their eyes 4 éo did theit hands; and Mrs. | 
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Tl get my may depend. Qh! if if warn’t 
for the lor, tT larrop you a good ’un—wonldw't 
I a you névert Walloped a’ oss in-my life! You } 
a lady! 


t tongue, cabman,”’ said Mr. 
up to the entaged Brute be Vl 
insulting und vo language.” 


“ Hold your in 
Blower, goin 
give you in éhia 

The cabman, cowed by the vo nner of Mr. 
Blower, backed into the street, an brutally lash. 
ing and kicking his wretched horse. 

The crowd cried “Shame!” but did not. interfere. 


ig girl] suffered, stole his arm round her trim waist, and whis- 














Gloriana, who had learnt from Arthur and Edith to 
feel intensely for that ill-used being, the London cab. | 
horse, and who had read Captain Curling’s admirable | 
work on the subject, seeing a policeman coming towards | 
the scene, ran up to him and at once gave the cabman | 
in charge. } 

As a magistrate was sitting at that very time in —— | 
Court close by, the policeman took the brute off at} 
once, telling Gloriana she roust accompany them to | 
prefer her anetas. Mr. Blower offering to attend her, 
called a cab, and handed in Mrs, Croft and his heart’s 
idol, who was loudly cheered by the crowd for her 
spirited conduct in defence of the poor eab-horse. On 
their way to the police-office, Mr, Blower informed Mrs, | 
Croft that he had inherited the fortune of his aunt, the 
wealthy Miss Tight, who had left him all she possessed 
on coadition of his giving up business in the artificia 
leg, arm, eye, and car line, and adding to bis own name 
that of Tight; eo that he was now Mr, Tight-Blower, 
or Mr, Blower-Tight, whichever the ladies preferred. 
The mayistrate, a very humane man, fined the cabman 
forty shillings under Mr, Martin’s Act; and as he was 
unable to pay it, he was sent to prison, with hard 
labour, for a fortnight; the poor old horse being taken, 
by the magistrate’s order, back to his stable, and the 
cab, in its dilapidated state, to its proprietor. 


| sequence of the withdrawal of this showy practical 





Mrs. Croft, enraptured with Mr. Tight-Blower in his 
altered circumstances, and enchanted to see that he 


’ 


was more than ever enamoured of Gloriana (in spite of | fortable at the Tip f 
her old black straw turban-hat, grey cloak, and linsey- | her son-in-law the dentist, and by Tight-Blower, Glo- 


wolsey dress), was in high good humour. 


Mr. Tight-Blower proposed that they should keep | about Lady Kdith Lorraine. Still less did Lady Edith 


together that day, aud that he should get his broungham, 
which he had left at a livery-stable, and drive them to 
his house. 

Mra. Croft agreed, on condition that he took her first 
to the London-bridge Hotel, to put off till the morrow 
their dinner with the bridal party. 

Mrs. Croft then gladly accepted Tight-Blower’s in- 
vitation to go down with him to Wimbledon, where he 
was living in his late aunt's villa, to dinner. 

“We'll buy a nice bit o’ fish,” he said, “ and a goose, 
to add to my bachelor’s fare, and be as happy as the 
day islong. As for Mr. Croft, [no more believe he’s 
dead than I am; ond I think the Vampire can be made 
to pay. I'll tender the money to-morrow—five thou- 
rand pounds is no flea-bite; we'll see about it. So now 
cheer up, and let’s be metry while me may—for wo 
every day grow older.” 

An excellent diuner, with Jone | of champagne, ro- 
stored Mrs. Croft’s spirits, and brought on “un expoti- 
tion of sleep.” ; 

Yes; there she lay, in the pretty villa drawing-room, 
after dinner, on the late Miss Tight's comfortable crim- 

gon Utrecht velvet sofa; ond while she enjoyed her 
nap, Mr, Ti ‘ht-Blower or Mr. Blower-Tight (wl ich the 
render likes) stood in the window recess with Gloriana, 
fn’ ' 4, ond while reliting all he had 
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pered in her ear, “ Doesn’t she see how her poor Tight- | 
Blower loves the ground she treads on? and will she| 
doom him to despair—or will she be his dear, darling 
little wife 7” 

Gloriana’s head eank on Tight-Blower’s shoulder, as | 
she whispered, “1 will;’ and when the footman came 
in with the tea, Mr. 'Tight-Blower handed to the table, 
to preside there, his affianced bride—the future Mrs. 
Tight-Blower. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE PEACE-MAKER, 
Yes, I forgive my child’s clandestine marrinze; 
TF og, alter all, she’s married to Ler carfiave. 
: Cascucent. 
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on Lier suffering daughter. 
Fight lower had a brougham, and in this brongham 
hé drove Mrs. Croft and Gloriana to Bedford-row, to 
visit Mrs. Tippit. 
Great was Mrs. Croft’s delight when she found that, 
peed of oe ge owe | of grinning rows of white 
eéth with pink gumé, nothing announced the dentist 
hut a small brass-plate with the name of “ Mr. Tipprr.” 
qbie change had been wrought by the influence of Mrs. 
Tippit. 
Tippit certainly lost many inferior patients by the 
removal of the glués case and the rows of white teeth 
and pink gums, but he rose in the profession in eon- 


advertisement. His patients were of a higher, wealthier 
class, and on the whole he was no loser. 

Mrs. Tippit, scarcely recovered from her confinement, 
was looking yery delicate and pretty. Her ténder and 
devoted husband had surrounded her with every pos- 
sible comfort and elegance of life; and when Mrs. Croft 
saw her Giughter lying on a rich modern sofa—in a 
watded rose silk wrapper—in a boudoir fatnished with 
the most elegant luxary, her own French maid to wait 
on her, and a page—a perfect constellation of buttons— 
to answer her bell, Mrs. Croft forgave her from the 
bottom of her heart, and deigned to accept her 
daughter's pressing invitation to make her house her 
home daring her stay in London; Gloriana, of course, 
being included in this invitation. 

As for Mrs. Cutts, she was gone with Mr. Cutts, her 
husband, to Paris for a holiday, and therefore Mrs. 
Croft was spared the misery of making-up with a 
daughter whose husband still proclaimed his calling | 
by the picture over his door of the hand, the foot, and | 
Mrs. Croft was so very com- 
ee and was made so much of by 


riana’s intended, that she troubled herself very little 


Lorraine trouble herself about her faithless chaperon. 
All her thoughts, hopes, and feelings were centred in 
Arthur’s acquittal, Long and frequént were her con- 
sultations with Sister Sympathy, that lady’s cousin, 
Mr. St. Ormond, and Detective Meadows, who had 
long been lurking in secrét places at Rookalpine, to | 
unravel the dark web of crime which had puzzled even | 
that renowned Detective. 
The discovery of the gipsy-boys was a secret as yet 
known only to Arthur, Edith, Sister Sympathy, Mr. 
St. Ormond, Roagh Rob, his Mary, Gipsy Madge, and 
Meadows the Detective, who had greatly helped Rough 
Rob to discover the distant spot to which they had 
been most artfully kidnapped. In company with Bister 
Sympathy, Edith had frequently cheered Arthur's cap- 
tivity; and as far as she was concerned, all she dreaded 
was Yrs. Croft's return—all she hoped (about her) that 
she might prolong her stay until the day of Arthur's 
trial. Ob, what blessed comfort, in this his hour of 
rrief and misery, did Arthur find m the trne love of one 
ithful woman's heart! What comfort does man always 
find in such affection, as long as he has virtue to deserve 
and sense to appreciate it! And Edith seems to him to 
be appointed to be the blessed instrnment Providence 





has selected for saving his life, and what is dearer to him 


It was through Edith be first knew Sister Sympathy, 
and through Sister Sympathy thet Mr. St. Ormon 
had been induced to interest himself in the case of one 
so forlorn, and to bring all the experience of a practised 
barrister, and allk.the zeal of a generous nature, to the 
justilication of innocence and the detection of guilt, 


a 


CHAPTER LXXXYVI. 
A FRENCH MADHOUSE. 
A son abridge the old age of his father! 
Lovrs XT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cutts were, as we have said, in Paris, 
and, among other objects of interest, they visited the 
machouses with which the City of Deligiits abounds, 
Phe lively Frenchman reproaches the English as a 
one drives by fog and gloom to despair and suicide; 
ut Social § Kiskics have proved that suicide is of more 
frequent Oecurrence in France than in England. And 
‘fhe Suburbs of the gayest city in the worid, “ moping 


neh ipghing wild amid severest woe,” is most 


jon, a and cells visited by Mr. and Mrs. 
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mem asylum. 
a keeper at the old man was always read. 
ing English iblé which a former patient, also Eng. 


; bit d hin when he went: to his last long 
gamed most to distress him was, 
‘3 )whoni ho could understand, or who 
id wnderstand him. 
it t fovpes gave of ‘the old man in- 
erested Mr. and Hes. utts, and they requested to be 
lowed to ue their countryman: 
Little did Mrs, Cutts; when she tripped lightly along 
the stone passages in her French kid boots, gathering 
up her flounced silk, and thinking of her rich velvet 
paletét and its ermine trimming—litele did she think 
who would meet her view when the door was opened! 
There, on a woodén tressle, his Bible on his knees, and 
the light streaming in through the grated window on 
his bald head—there was old Crofts, her father, who 
had been decoyed, trepanned, and tricked into that 
living tomb by the heartless villain whose plot required 
the old lawyer’s absence—his son Roger! 

It was sad to sce the change wrought by misery, con- 
finement, and the sense of his son’s base treachery and 
ingfratitnde, in the fate and forni of old Croft. But yet, 
changed as he was, his daughter knew him at a glance. 

“Let me go to him alone, Castor,” she said to her 
husband, after she had revealed to him who the old 
Englisliman was. “ Hé is hot mad, and it would pain 
him too mtich to be seen in this degraded state by you 
or any other stranger.” 

Mr. Cutts complied with his wife’s considerate 
wishes, and Almeria enteted thé éell alone. 

As she drew near, the change in the once spruce and 
roud old man seemed more touching, and her sense of 
her own filial ingratitude and desértidn more harrowing. 

Old Croft, was reading the Book of Job. So intent 
was he on froubles greater than his own, that he did 
not hear Almerié enter, fiof was lié aware of her pré- 
séncé until slié stk oh he? kneés before him, aid thé 
wéll-known, well-reniembered word, “ Father!” burst 
from her very lerrt. 

Yes; the daughter knelt, her rich silks trailiug on 
the dusty floor—she knelt im her velvet and ermine, her 
laces and jewels, before the wasted, broken-heart 
old man! And, at the sound of that familiar voiee, 
he looked up, and extended his arms, Almeria crawled 
on her knees to his feet, and laying her face on hié old, 
tottering knees, wep* long and bitterly. 

Her father, whose intellect was quite unimpaired, soon 
explained the mystery of his confinement in a French 
madhouse. Roger, the arch-villain, had decoyed him 
from his home bya diabolical artifice, had tricked himinté 
a visit to thid madhouse, and left him there as a lunatia. 

“Ah, 1 fancy I know his object,” said old Croft, 
“He wanted to prevent niy presence at the reading of 
the late Karl of Rockalpine’s will, and he dreaded m 
revealing certain important family secrets connect 
with Arthur. He sha'l be defeated yet. The will which 
he hoped to get out of my iron safe is here, stitched im 
the breast of my coat. and so are the papers on whiel 
Arthur’s welfure depends. Take me away from this 
prison—take me to England, my child, that I may do 
justice to all,” 

Mrs. Cutts, who epoke French well, and was 10 
stranger in Paris, soon obtained of the authorities the 
release of old Mr. Croft; but when they got him to the 
Hotel du Louvre, ho was taken dangerously ill, and for 
some time his life was despaired of. And,while he was 
lying between life and death , Arthur Bertram, his grand- 
son, was undergoing his trial for the wilful murder of 
the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, in the Central Crimi 
Court, London. In his case, as im that of Palmer the 
Poisoner, and many others, it was found more con- 
venient to the judges, witnesses, &e., &c., to remove the 
scene of trialto London, 'Vhe excitement that atteuded 
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the romance woven in with the crime, the Love and 
Murder so eldsely ahited—the teal ™m which the 
whole ease had been so Jong involved—all contributed 
to invest this murder ond this trial with wm fhterest no 
eriine of the kind had excited for many a long year. 
The papers sere full of the “Dunstanburgh murder ;” 
a brogdshoet, by a street author, sold wa — - ol 
thousands daily; portraits, said to be of Arthur Ber- 
tram, but which had done duty for Thurtell-Greenacre, 
Rosh, ‘Tawell, and many others, were hawked about the 
strects; 80 were lives, histories, &c., &e. Every detail 
connected with the prisoner’s most trifling remark or 
action was made public; and where facts fell short, 
fibs supplied their place. The mysterious Dunstanburgh 
murder occupied every mind, and was the themo of 
every tongue, 

In our next Number we hope to be able to give a 
faithful account of Arthur Beriram’s memorable trial 
for Winrut Murprer; and to see the question of 
“GuiLty, OR Not Guitry?” decided by a jury of his 
couutrynien. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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“LAUGHING TON.” 


Tur life of Thomas Telford, the engineer—* Laughing 
Tom,” as he ye called among hig friends—has just 
becn published; and there is much in it which will 
interest and encourage the young. 

It is to Telford that we owe the excellent roads for 
which England is now distinguished : it is, indeod, as 
the “road reformer,” that his name will go down to 
posterity. Yet he was the son of a humblo shepherd at 
Glendinning, Scotland; and a shepherd ‘ Laughing 
Tom” would have lived and died, but for his own pluck, 
industry and perseveranee. : 

Before the boy was-a year old, his father died. The 
widow had a long and hard struggle with the world 
before her; but she encountered it bravely. She had 
her boy to work for, and, destitute though she was, she 
had him to educate. Young Telford grew up a healthy 
boy, and he was so full of fun and humour that he 
became known in the valley by the name of “ Laughing 
om.” When he was old enough to herd sheep, he 
went to live with a relative, a shepherd, as his futher 
had been; and he spent most of his summer time at 
this period on the hill-side amidst the silence of nature. 
In winter, he lived with one or other of the neighbour- 
ing farmers. He herded their cows, or ran errands, 
receiving for recompense his meat, a pair of stockings, 
and five shillings a year for clogs. These were his first 
wages; and as he grew older they were gradually 
increased, But Tam must now be put to school; and 
happily, small though the parish was, it possessed the 
advantage of one. It was not much that he learnt, but 
in acquiring the arts of reading, writing, and figures, he 
learut the beginnings of a great deal. 

At fifteen he began his great fight. Was he to bea 
shepherd, like his father and uncle, or was he to be a 
furm labourer, or put apprentice to a trade? There 
was not much choice; but at length it was determined 
to bind him to a stonemason. 

In a short time he had made sufficient progress in his 
trade to warrant his going to London, and he accord- 
ingly set off to the great city. 

A common working-man, whose sole property con- 
sisted in his mallet and his chisels, his leathern apron, 
and his industry, might not seem to amount to mneh in 
the “great world of London.” But, as Telford used 
afterwards to say, very much depends on whether the 
man has got a head with brains in it of the right sort 
upon his shoulders. In London, the weak man is simply 
a unit added to a vast floating crowd, and may be driven 
hither and thither, if he do nob sink altogether; whilst 
the strong man may strike out, keep his head above 
water, and make a course for hinfself, as Telford did. 
He began as a hewer at Somerset House. Then he 
passed forward to, bo a foreman of masons at Ports- 
mouth, Then he took a rise as surveyor for the county 
of Salop, He was slowly but surely rising, in the true 
Scotch fashion. Next we find him an architect of 
churches. Bat he had not yet discovered his true vast 
power—engincering. He learnt his chief qualification 
ultimately, and at the age uf thirty-five, when he was 
appoiated engineer to the Ellesmere Canal Company. 

An attempt was made to get up a party against him, 
but it failed. “I am fortunate,” he said, “in being on 
good terms with most ot the leading men, both of pro- 
perty and abilities; and on this occasion I had the 
decided support of the great John Wilkinson, king of 
the irvon-masters, & host in himself. I travelled in his 
carriage to the meeting, and found him much disposed 
to be friendly.” The salary at which Telford was 
engaged was 2500 a-year, out of which he had to pay 
one clerk and one confidential foreman, besides defray- 
ing his own travelling expenses. It would not appear 
that, after making these disbursements, much would 
Yemain for Telford’s owa labour; but in his days en- 
giteers were satisfied with comparatively small pay, 
and did not dream of making large fortunes. He looked 
forward with anxiety to the commencement of the 
canal, the execution of which would necessarily call for 
teat exertion on his part, as well as unremitting atten- 
ton and industry. “Tor,” said he, “ besides the actual 


there are contentions, jealousies, and prejudices, sta- 
tioned like gloomy sentinels, from éne extremity of the 
lihes to the other. But, as I have heard my mother say, 
that an honest man might look the devil in the fiee 
without being afraid, so we must just tradye dlong in 
the old way.” 

In this spirit he pressed forward, boldly and man- 
fally; and fame and fortune eventually crowned the 
exertions of “ Laughing Tom.” 





A HEART. 
On, my heart, be strong and lofty, 
As yon mountain, on whose height 
Lie the snow-wreaths, clear and sparkling 
In the morning sunbeam’s light. 
Oh, my heart, be pure and peaceful, 
As the wave that near it = 
In whose placid breast is mirror’d 
the beauty of the skies, 


High, all nobleness to cherish, 
With whatever pain "tis fraught 
Strong, to make cach action perfect 
As ‘tis mirror’d in the thought; 
Clear, with waters all untrowbled 
By the meanness ¥ earth’s sttifo ; 
Cali, not gracmere hug bea 
With such quick and passionate life, 








Vain regrets or painful memories, 
What haye these to do with thee? 
From whatever crush¢és—weakens— 
Learn to be for ever free— 
Anil though all be not as noble 
As thy youthfal hope could dream, 
Sink not, for still o’er thy pathway 
Lizht doth from bencois gles, 


Ye hearts that, dwelling on the heights, 
With holiest fires still glow, 
God’s beacons are ye nuto mine— 
To mine so far below. 
The first notes of that mighty _— 
That breathes th’ Eternal’s love— 
Prelude to that celestial strain 
I hope to hear above. 
Harprtss Cetaaw. 








THE LEGEND OF THE PEARL. 


Tue natives of India tell a story of a certain datu, who 
was a great trader, and fond of sailing from Sulu to 
Manilla. During the course of his voyages, hoe made the 
acquaintance of an Huglish merchant, who had, on 
various occasions, trusted him with foods and treated 
him very liberally—not an unusual circumstance ia the 
East. At last the datu took to gambling, and squan- 
dered all his property, sold his houses, lis slaves, and 
at last lost a large sum, and was obliged to place his 
wife and children in pawn as security. ‘The only pro- 
perty he had preserved was a favourite glave boy, and 
with him he started in a small canoe to the oyster- 
banks. There they remained fishing, and had varied 
success, but every day increasing the amount in the 
hollow bamboo in which the natives generally keep their 
small seed pearls. In the evenings the datu would 
talk over the tales they had heard from other fishermen, 
and the chief delighted to recount the story of the vast 
pes which was seen by the men of old, and actually 

rought in its oyster into a canoe, but had slipped from 
the fingers of the incautious captor. The natives declare 
that the oysters containing the largest pearls are always 
open, until you approach them, and that by cautiously 
peering into the water, they may be seen. 

One day the slave boy was preparing to dive, when 
he started. back, touched his master’s sleeve, and with 
signs of great emotion pointed into the water; he 
could not speak. The datu looked, and there, seven 
fathoms below them, lay an oyster, with an enormous 
port distinctly visible. Without a moment’s reflection 
1e plunged in, and dived with sych skill and speed, that 
he reached the shell before it closed, and actually had 
his fingers caught in it. He thrust hand and shell into 
his bosom, and, being an oxpert swimmer, rose quickly 
to the surface, and was helped into the boat by his 
anxious follower. They then forced open the oyster, 
and there lay a pearl, unsurpassed in size and of an 
extraordinary shupe; they pulled back to Sugh, and 
selling all his smaller pearls, he redeemed bis wifo and 
children, and set sail for Manilla. There he went to 
tho house of his English friend, and said, “Take this 
pearl, clear off my debt; give me what you like in 
return, I shall be satisfied.” 

The merchant took the pearl, gave him what he con- 
sidered its yalue, at all events, enough to make Sulu 
ing with his generosity, and sent the pearl to China, 
ant what became of it I never could distinct! trace ; 
but I heard that what was called the “ Mermaid Pearl > 
in Be originally came from China, and the Sulus 
say their one was like the body of a woman. It is a 
very curious superstition in those countries, that if you 


certainly decrease in quantity or in number, and, in the 
end, totally disappear; but, if they add a few grains of 
rice, the treasure is safe. With pearls they always do 
so, under the impression that they not only preserve 
the amount but actually increase the number. I have 
never yet seen a native open a packet of gold or pearls 
or any precious stones, without noticing some grains 





‘war which necessarily attends so extensive a work, 


rice.—St. Jolin’s “ Forests of the Far East,” 


place gold or pearls in a packet by themselves, they will | 


HALF-HOURS WiTH NEW BOOKS. 
A BREAKFAST-DISH IN JAMAICA, 
Frere or réretablé; which shall we call them? Plo- 
youred with lime-juice and sugar, they claim the former 
name; but at breakiast, pepper, and salt must be the 
dressing, and vegetable the denomination. Delicious 
they are; and so dearly do we hold the memory of them, 
that if it were possible in this frigid land to placo before 
us one of them fresh from the tree, we feel that neither 
our dignity as the writer of this interesting narrative, 
nor a restriction as to green esculents which has come 
upon us with advancing years, could for an instant re- 
strain our eager nssault, Sanitary considerations x 
tered to the winds, and this iron-grey goose-quill 
trampled underfoot, we would renow our acecustome: 
delight, scrupulously bisecling the treasure, then ex- 
tracting its hard heurt, seasoning with salt and pepper 
the hemispherical cavities whero lay that stony inmate, 
and then scooping out and enjoying the grateful pulp 
ag it would mitt Liko crsam on tho palate, till the well. 
asraped rind glone should remain in memory of the too. 
quiekly floated delight !—Summer Tour in the Grisons. 
THE AMERICAN PRAIRID. 

East, west, north, and south, on the right hand and 
on the left, in front and behind, stretched the broken 
woodless upland. Underneath the foot a springy turf, 
covered with scentless violets and wild praivio roses, 
Overhead a bright, cloudless sky, whence the sun shot 
down beams that would have scorched up the soil long 
ago, but for the fresh soft prairie breeze blowing from 
the Far West. Low prasey slopes on every side, looking 
like waves of turf, rising And falling gently. Not a treo 
to be seen in the far distance, not a house in sight fu 
or near, nota drove of sheep or a herd of catile; no 
sign of life, except the dun-coloured prairie chickens 
whirring throtigh the heather as we drove along. 
Nothing but the broken, woodless upland.’ So wo 
passed on, coming from time to time upon somo break 
in the monotony of the vast dream-like solitude, Some- 
times it was a prairio stream rauning elear as crystal 
between its low sedgy banks, through which our horses 
forded knee-déep ; and then again the broken, woodlees 
upland, Sometimes it was a lone Irish shanty, knocked 
up roughly with planks and logs, and wearing a look as 
though it had — built by shipwrecked settlers, 
stranded on the shore of the prairie sea. Further on, 
we came upon a herd of half-wild horses, who, as we 
approached, dashed away in a wild stampede; then 
upon a knot of trees, whose seeds had been wafted from 
the distant forests, and taken root kindly on the rich 
prairie soil; now upon an emigrant’s team, with tho 
women and children under the canvas awning, and tho 
red-skirted and brigand-looking miners at ite side, 
travelling across the prairie in search of the land of the 
gold, And then again the silent solitude and tho 
brolson, woodless upland. 


THB EMPEROR IN THE CAMP. 

The camp life of Louis Napoleon was exceedingly 
simple. Except the regulations necessary to avoid con- 
fusion, arid certain precautions mysteriously carried out, 
there were no vexatious formalities to be gone through 
before getting admittance to the villa. More than once, 
whilst strolling about the garden, to which my permis 
gave me access, I saw the Emperor in his shirt-sloovee, 
writing at his desk—sometimes smoking a cigar, bi 
always at work; for it is only doing him justice to &ny 
that he saw to almost everything himself, and did nut 
re either fatigue or troutile daring the campaign. 
The simplicity of his manners contrasted very power- 
fally with the haughty and reserved countenance which 
the people of Valeggio had been accustomed to notice 
in the Kaiser. This striking difference secured to the 
French Emperor a great amount of popularity, which 
was still further increased by his liberality towards tho 
poor ofthe place. The Imperial table, however, was by 
no means an Epicurean cne. Four dishes, one quality 
of wine, and plenty of fruit, formed the unvary ing fare 
of the Vronch head-quarters. At three o'clock in tho 
morning, the Emperor got up, and all the officers of the 
staff were to be ready by that hour. During the day, 
he either rode to the front, or remained in his cabinet, 
working with Marshal Vaillant. When riding out, h: 
generally passed through the allied camp, followed by 
a few of his officers, and by a small escort of the Cent- 
Gardes. In epite of the freedom which seemed to exist 
at the Imperial head-quarters, the strictest vigilance 
was-kept up by the camp police. Torender this service 
more cilicient, the Prefect of Police of Paris furnished 
the Marquis de Cadorre with a host of detectives, under 
the orders of Inspector Hyrvois—men brought up at 
the establishment of the Rue de Jerusalein—the best 
disciples of Maupas and Lespinasse. This Imperial 
| hody-guard, dressed in plain clothes, was formed of 
| Corsicans and Italians, the latter being fully acquainted 
with almost all the emigrants of London and Brussels, 
I think it proper to notice these facts, in order that the 
| reader may be able to understand Low it was that no 
fears were enterfained at Valegyio about the personal 
| safety of tho French Emperor. Any stranger who 
| made his appearance at tho French heud-quarters had 
| certainly gene through the keenest and most diligent 
linvestigation without his knowingit. ‘The body-guard 
of the Rue de Jerusslem was sharp enough for that. 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel, 
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quire after, was his own mother, and the young girl] suffered, stole his arm round her trim waist, and whis- | 


fainting in the broken-down cab, his sieter! 


ered in her ear, “ Doesn’t she see how her poor Tight- 


The brutal cabman by this time had reached the scene | Blower loves the ground she treads on? and will she 


} 


of the accident, and savagely and brutally was he lash- 
ing and kicking the poor old hunter, who was again on 
his lega, 
Among the crowd assembled round the broken cab, | she whispered, “1 
was a pentleman, who no sooner 


form of the young lady whé ha 
opening the door, he lifted her out, and carried her into 
the same shop in which Mra, Croft, not really hurt, 
— in a violent paroxyem of kicking and screaming 
uysterices, 
The shop, luckily, was & chemist’s; and the usunl 
restoratives having been 2dmimistered, Gloriana opencd 
her pretty black eyés, to thect those of her quondam 
adorer, Mr. Blower. Gloriana hdd often rather re- 
gretted Mr, Blowér, and Mr. Blower had never, as be 
raid in confidence to Migs. Cutts, been able to root ont 
the image of Glotiana from among the ruins of a broken 


heart. 
Their eyes met, and so did theit hands; and Mrs. 
Croft pl out of nee hysterics to By 6 game,” 


us she called it. 

Sut her attention was éoc 
nt the door, It was 
full cost of the to be 

“ You said you'd ehanee it, 
my ’oss, ou he wor a 


I told ys 
been a unter; and you said you'd 
al] reeepairs.” dla bh ‘ 

nor F 
fit or u 







“Neither yout wiete 
wretched ob pe | +. se, aud 
Pi Oh oa ag rid on, vind dep Sold 

‘Oh, you ‘lar wiciou8 old oure ? 
We'll coma see Whetever Tose you go to presume 
for to ride in cabs? homnibushes is the wehicles for 
you, only them’s too good, and 80's a veelharrer; but 
Tl get my may depend. Qh! ii es 
for the lor, w pt I latfap youn good ’uu—w at 
I vane you Hévce Walloped 6’o8s in-my life! You 
a lady! 

“ Hold r in t tongue, cabman,”’ said Mr. 
Blower, giad up to the enta oF iste the rll 
give you in dia insulting and abusive language.” 

The cabman, cowed by the Voi aod a of Mr. 
Blower, backed into the street, and Gages bru y » 
ing and kicking his wretched horse. 

The crowd cried “Shame!” but did not. interfere. 
Gloriana, who had learnt from Arthur and Bdith to 
feel intensely for that ill-used being, the London cab- 
horse, and who had read Captain Curling’s admirable 
work on the subject, seeing a policeman coming towards 







the scene, ran up to him and at once gave the cabman | removal of the glass case and the rows of white teeth 


au charge. 


As a magistrate was sitting at that very time in —— | sequencé of the withdrawal of this showy practical 


Court close by, the policeman took the brute off at 
once, telling Gloriana she must accompany them to 
prefer her chstee. Mr. Blower offering to attend her, 
called a cab, and handed in Mrs, Croft and his heart’s 
idol, who was loudly cheered by the crowd for her 
or ragee conduct in defence of the poor eab-horse. On 
their way to the police-office, Mr, Blower informed Mrs, 
Croft that he had inherited the fortune of his aunt, the 
weallhy Miss Tight, who had left him all she possessed 
on condition of his giving up business in the artificia 
leg, arm, eye, and car line, and adding to bis own hame 
that of Tight; so that he was now Mr, Tight-Blower, 
or Mr, Blower-Tight, whichever the Iadies preferred. 
The magistrate, a very humane man, fined the cabman 
forty shillings under Mr. Martin’s Act; and as he was 
unable to pay it, he was sent fo prison, with hard 
labour, for a fortnight; the poor old horse being taken, 
by the magistrate’s order, back to his stable, and the 
cab, in its dilapidated state, to its proprietor. 

Mrs. Croft, enraptured with Mr. Tight-Blower in his 
altered circumstances, and enchanted to see that he 


was more than ever enamoured of Glorigana (in spite of | fortable at the ey set and was made so much of by 
her old black straw turban-hat, grey cloak, and linsey- | her son-in-law the dentist, and by Tight-Blower, Glo- 
| riana’s intended, that she troubled herself very little 


wolsey dress), was in high good humour. 


: Tight-Blower proposed that they should keep | about Lady Edith Lorraine. 


together that day, aud that he should get his brougham, 
which ho had left at a livery-stable, and drive them to 
his house. 

Mra. Croft agreed, on condition that he took her first 
to the London-bridge Hotel, to put off till the morrow 
their dinner with the bridal party. 

Mrs. Croft then gladly accepted Tight-Blower’s in- 
vilation to go down with him to Wimbledon, where he 
was living in his late aunt’s villa, to dinner. 

“Wo'll buy a nice bit o’ fish,” he said, “ and a roose, 
to add to my bachelor’s fare, and be as happy as the 
day islong. As for Mr. Croft, Ino more beliéve he’s 
dead than f am; and I think the Vampire can be made 
to pay. I'll tender the money to-morrow—five thou- 
rand pounds is no flea-bite; we'll see about it. So now 
cheer up, and let's be metry while me may—for wo 
every day grow older.” 

An excellent diuner, with plénty of champagne, re- 
stored Mrs. Croft’s epirita, and brought on “un exposi- 
tion of sleep.” : 

Yes; there sho lay, in the pretty villa drawing-room, 
after dinner, on the late Miss Tight’s comfortable crim- 
gon Utrecht velvet sofa; and whilo she enjoyed her 
nap, Mr, Ticht-Blower or Mr. Blower-Tight (wl ich the 
stood in the window recess with Gloriana, 


re der likes) 
’ t » reliting all he Jiad 


an 





reeived the face and lin with the tea, Mr. Tight-Blower handed to the table, 
fainted inside, than, | to preside there, his affianced bride—thé future Mrs. 








} 


} 


| 





doom him to despair—or will she be his dear, darling 
bieel . Pied 
little wile? 

Gloriana’s head sank on Tight-Blower’s shoulder, as 
will;” and when the footinan came 


‘Tight-Blower. 
CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE PEACE-MAKER. 
Yes, I forgive my child’s clandestine marriacze; 


F ov, alter all, she’s married to he? Carfiave, 
°  Gascucend. 


Mx. Ticirt Brower lent his mother-in-l¢ 







ficient to pay her bill at the Lond 
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of the | Pete 







to meet at her expenses in to 
lackney- cack and his party ca: 
eri ol, ackaoy-Coadch insist i 
rt] . “ 
, Dight Blower “tackled” th 7 inpire, 
a  séemed som € po 


Her | som 
a so * all went 


bh 
foft found, ings ae a 


j-in-law e} it oven 16 failed to 
Ol ae a 





Buti ight. Blower » 
and a goo betw een 
son, hé was on J eoncill 
olf ding drut Irs. Tippit aud Mt 
‘Light-Blowor mood hed 
car fo sed, Mré. Pippit so unlian, 


ite tlierefore madé it a ped 
would call on lier sufferi 






] ng daughter. 
sight lower had a brougham, and in this brongham 
he 
iy Bh Pow. 

Great was Mrs. Croft’s Geligiss when she found that, 
og of She giae-cane full of grinning rows of white 

eéth with pink gums, nothing announced the dentist 

but a small brass-plate with the name of “ Mr. Tipprt.” 
qbis change had been wrought by the influence of Mrs. 
Tippit. 

Tipit certainly lost many inferior patients by the 


ve Mrs. Croft and Gloriana to Bedford-row, to 


and pink gums, but he rose in the profession in con- 


advertisement. His patients were of a higher, wealthier 
class, and on the whole he was no loser. 

Mrs. Tippit, scarcely recovered from her confinement, 
was looking yery delicate and pretty. Her ténder and 
devoted husband had surrounded her with every pos- 
sible comfort and elegance of life; and when Mrs. Croft 
sew her daughter lying on a rich modern sofa—in a 
wadded rose silk wrapper—in a boudoir fctnished with 
the most elegant luxaty, her own French maid to wait 
on her, and a page—a perfect constellation of buttons— 
to answer her bell, Mrs. Croft forgave her from the 
bottom of her heart, and deigned to accept her 
daaghter’s pressing invitation to make her house her 
home daring her stay in London; Gloriana, of course, 
being included in this invitation, 

As for Mrs. Cutts, she was gone with Mr. Cutts, her 
husband, to Paris for a holiday, and therefore Mrs. 
Croft was spared the misery of making-up with a 
daughter whose husband still proclaimed his calling 
by the picture over his door of the hand, the foot, and 
the sharp instrument. Mrs, Croft was so very com- 


Still less did Lady Edith 
Lorraine trouble herself about her faithless chaperon. 
All her thoughts, hopes, and feelings were centred in 
Artbur’s acquittal. Long and frequent were her con- 
sultations with Sister Sympathy, that lady’s cousin, 





Mr. St. Ormond, and Detective Meadows, who had 
long been lurking in secrét places at Rockalpine, to | 
unravel the dark web of crime which had puzzled even | 
that renowned Detective. 

The discovery of the gipsy-boys was a secret as yet 
known only to Arthur, Edith, Sister Sympathy, Mr. 
St. Ormond, Rough Rob, his Mary, Gipsy Madge, and 
Meadows the Detective, who had greatly helped Rough 
Rob to discover tho distant spot to which they had 
been most artfully kidnapped. Vn company with Bister 
Sympathy, Edith had frequently cheered Arthur's cap- 
tivity; and as far as she was concerned, all she dreaded 
was Mrs. Croft's return—all she hoped (about her) that 
she might prolong her stay until the day of Arthur's 
trial. Ob, what blessed comfort, in this his hour of 
rrief and misery, did Arthur find m the true love of one 
fait fat woman's heart! What comfort does man always 
find in such affection, as long as he has virtue to deserve 
and sense to appreciate it! And Edith seems to him to 
be appointed to be the blessed instrnment Providence 
has selected for saving his life, and what is dearer to him 








far, lis name and fame, 


It was through Edith be first knew Sister Sympathy, 
and through Sister Sympathy that Mr. St. Ormon 
had been induced to interest himeelf in the case of one 
so forlorn, and to bring all the experience of a practised 
barrister, and all.the zeal of a generous nature, to the 


justification of innocence and the detection of guilt, 


+ 


CHAPTER LXXXYVI. 
A FRENCH MADHOUSB. 
A son abridge the old age of his father! 
Lovrs XT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cutts were, as we have said, in Paris, 
and, among other objects of interest, they visited the 
madhouses with which the City of Delights abounds, 
he lively Frenchmin reproaches the English as a 








sits Yow fog and gloom to despair and suicide; 
: bat Social statistics have proved that suicide is of more 
Braue! Pecurrence in France than in England. And 


est city in the world, “ moping 
amid severest woe,” is most 
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@ wards and cells visited by Mr. and Mrs, 
fe in which one of the keepers told them that 
slishman had been, for some time, located. 
ess, the keeper said, was of a perfectly 
id, and that, had he not been placed thera 
on, who had exhibited the necessary certificates, 
hig board and lodging there, they 
msidered him sufficiently insane 
asylum. 
Bat the old man was always read. 
ich a former patient, also Eng- 
when he went: to his last long 
ed most to distress him was, 
hom he could understund, or who 


t gave of ‘the old man in. 


, ald nnderstand him. 
: kee 
rs. Cutts, and they requested to be 


ie 








lowed to se@ their countryman: 
Little did Mrs. Cutts; when she {ripped lightly along 
the stone passages in her French kid boots, gatlicring 


up her flounced éilk, and thinking of her rich velvet 
paletdt and its ermine trimming—litsle did she think 
who would meet her view when the door was opened! 
There, on a wooden tressle, his Bible on his knees, and 
the light streaming in through the grated window on 
his bald head—there was old Crofts, her father, who 
had been decoyed, trepanned, and tricked into that 
living tomb by the heartless villain whose plot required 
the da lawyer’s absence—his son Roger! 

It was sad to see the change wrought by misery, con- 
finement, and the sense of his son’s base treachery and 
ingfrdtitnde, in the fate and forni of old Croft. But yet, 
changed as he was, his daughter knew him at a glance. 

“Let me go to him alone, Castor,” she said to her 
husband, after she had revealed to him who the old 
Englishman was. “ Hé is not mad, and it would pain 
him too mtich to be seen in this degraded state by you 
or any other stranger.” 

Mr. Cutts complied with his wife’s considerate 
wishes, and Almenia enteted thé éell alone. 

As she drew near, the change in the once spruce and 
roud old man seemed more touching, and her sense of 
1er own filial ingratitude and desértion more Harrowing. 

Croft, was reading the Book of Job. So intent 
was he on troubles greater than his own, that he did 
not hear Almerié enter, fiot was hié aware of her pré- 
sence until slié sank oh her kneés before him, aid thé 
wéll-known, well-remembered word, “ Father!” burst 
from her very lienrt. 

Yes; the daughter knelt, her rich silks trailing on 
the dusty floor—she knelt in her velvet and ermine, het 
laces and jewels, before the wasted, broken-hearted, 
old man! And, at the sound of that familiar voice, 
he looked up, and extended his arms, Almeria etawled 
on her knees to his feet, and laying her face on his old, 
tottering knees, wep* long and bitterly. 

Her father, whoze intellect was quite unimpaired, soon 
explained the mystery of his confinement in a Frenéb 
madhouse. Roger, the arch-villain, lad decoyed him 
from his home bya diabolical artifice, had tricked him inté 
a visit to this madhouse, and left him theré as a lunafie 

“Ah, I fancy I know his object,” said old Croft, 
“He wanted to prevent niy presence at the reading of 
the late Earl of Rockalpine’s will, and he dreaded m 
revealing certain important family secrets connect 
with Arthur. Hesha'l be defeated yet. The will which 
he hoped to get out of my iron safe is here, stitelied in 
the breast of my coat. and so are the papers on which 
Arthur's welfure depends. Take me away from this 

rison—take me to England, my child, that I may do 
justice to all.” 

Mrs. Cutts, who spoke French well, and was 10 
stranger in Paris, soon obtained of the authorities the 
release of old Mr. Croft; but when they got him to the 
Hotel da Lonvre, ho was taken dangerously ill, and for 
some time his life was despaired of. And,while he was 
lying between life and death, Arthur Bertram, his grand- 
son, was vadergoing his trial for the wilful marder of 
the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, in the Central Criminal 
Court, London. In his case, as im that of Palmer the 
Poisoner, and many others, it was foxhd more con- 
venient to the judges, witnesses, &c., &c., to remove the 
scene of trialto London. ‘Yhe excitement that atteuded 
it was intense and unparalleled. Therank of the vicum, 
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the romance woven in with the cri he Love and 
Murder so eldsely anhited—the riYataty i which the 
whole ease had been so jong invulved—all contributed 
to invest this murder and this trian] with wn fterest no 
criine of the kind had excited for many a long year. 
The papers were full of the “Dunstanburgh murder ;” 
a brogdshoet, by a street author, sold by hundreds of 
thousands daily; portraits, said to be of Arthur Ber- 
tram, but which bad done duty for Thurtell Greenacre, 
Rosa, Tawell, and many others, were hawked about the 
atrects; go were lives, histories, éc., &e. Every detail 
connected with the prisoner’s most tufling remark or 
action was made public; and where facts fell short, 
fibs supplied their place. The mysterious Dunstanbureh 
murder occupied every mind, and was the themo of 
every tongue, 

In our next Number we hope to be able to give a 
faithful account of Arthur Beriram’s memorable trial 
for WitruL Murper; and to see the question of 
“GuiLtY, OR Not Guitry?” decided by a jury of his 
countrynien. 

(To be continued in our newt.) 








“LAUGHING TON.” 


Tur life of Thomas Telford, the engineer—* 
Tom,” as he was called among lis friends—has just 
becn published; and there is much in it which will 
interest and encourage the young. 

It is to Telford that we owe the excellent roads for 
which England is now distinguished : it is, indeod, as 
the “road reformer,” that bis name will go down to 
posterity. Yet he was the son of a humble shepherd at 
Glendinning, Scotland; and a shepherd “ Laughing 
Tom” would have lived and died, but for his own pluck, 
industry and perseverance. 

Before the ‘boy was-a year old, his father died. The 
widow had a long and hard struggle with the world 
before her; but she encountered it bravely. She had 
her boy to work for, and, destitute though she was, she 
had him to educate. Young Telford grew up a healthy 
boy, and he was so full of fun and humour that he 
became known in the valley by the name of “ Laughing 
Tom.” When he was old enough to herd sheep, he 
went to live with a relative, a shepherd, as his futher 
had been; and he spent most of his summer time at 
this period on the hill-side amidst the silence of nature. 
In winter, he lived with one or other of the neighbour- 
ing farmers. He herded their cows, or ran errands, 
receiving for recompense his meat, a pair of stockings, 
and five shillings a year for clogs. These were his first 
wages; and as he grew older they were graduall 
increased. But Tam must now be put to school; and 
happily, small though the parish was, it possessed the 
alvantage of one. It was not much that he learnt, but 
in acquiring the arts of reading, writing, and figures, he 
learut the beginnings of a great deal. 

At fifteen he began his great ficht. Was he to bea 
shepherd, like his father and uncle, or was he to be a 
furm labourer, or put apprentice to a trade? There 
was not much choice; but at length it was determined 
to bind him to a stonemason. 

In a short time he had made sufficient progress in his 
trade to warrant his going to London, and he accord- 
ingly set off to the great city. 

A common working-man, whose sole property con- 
sisted in his mallet and his chisels, his leathern apron, 
and his industry, might not seem to amount to much in 
the “great world of London.” But, as Telford used 
afterwards to say, very much depends on whether the 
man has got a head with brains in it of the right sort 
upon his Koulaees. In London, the weak man is simply 
a unit added to a vast floating crowd, and may be driven 
hither and thither, if he do not sink altogether; whilst 
the strong man may strike out, keep his head above 
water, and make a course for hinfself, as Telford did. 
He began as a hewer at Somerset House. Then he 
passed forward to. bo a foreman of masons at Ports- 
mouth, Then he took a rise as surveyor for the county 
of Salop, He was slowly but surely rising, in the true 
Scotch fashion. Next we find him an architect of 
churches. But he had not yet discovered his true vast 
power—engincering. He learnt his chief qualification 
ultimately, and at the age of thirty-five, when he was 
appointed engineer to the Ellesmere Canal Company. 

An attempt was made to get up a party against him, 
but it failed. “I am fortunate,” he said, “in being on 
good terms with most ot the leading men, both of pro- 
perty and abilities; and on this occasion I had the 
decided support of the great John Wilkinson, king of 
the ivon-masters, & host in himself. I travelled in his 
carriage to the meeting, and found him much disposed 
to be friendly.” The salary at which Telford was 
engaged was £500 a-year, out of which he had to pay 
one clerk and one confidential foreman, besides defray- 
ing his own travelling expenses. It would not appear 
that, after making these disbursements, much would 
remain for Telford’s own labour; but in his days en- 
gimeers were satisfied with comparatively small pay, 
aud did not dream of making large fortunes. He looked 
forward with anxiety to the commencement of the 
canal, the execution of which would necessarily call for 
‘teat exertion on his part, as well as unremitting atten- 
‘ton and industry. “For,” said he, “ besides the actual 


ughing 


there are contentions, jealousies, and prejudices, sta- 
tioned like gloomy sentinels, from éne extremity of the 
lihes to the other. But, as I have heard my mother say, 
that an honest man might look the devil in the fee 
without being afraid, so we must just tridge along in 
the old way.” 

In this spirit he pressed forward, boldly and man- 
fully; and fame and fortune eventually crowned the 
exertions of “ Laughing Tom.” 





A HEART. 


On, my heart, be strong and lofty, 
As yon mountain, on whose height 
Lie the snow-wreaths, clear and sparkling 
In the morning sunbeam’s light. 
Oh, my heart, be pure and peaceful, 
As the wave that near it lies, 
In whose placid breast is mirror’d 
All beauty of the skies, 


High, all nobleness to cherish, 
fia! whatever pain "ts Teught, 
Strong, to make cach action parfect 
As ‘tis mirror’d in the thought; 
Clear, with waters all untrogbled 
By the meanness of earth’s sttifo ; 
Calin, not evermore thus beati 
With such quick and passionate lif, 


Vain regrets or painful memories, 
What haye these to do with thee? 
From whatever crush¢s—weakens— 
Loarn to bé for ever free— 
And though all bo not as noble 
As thy youthful hope could dream, 
Sink not, for still o’er thy pathway 
Lizht doth from bencols glean; 


Ye hearts that, dwelling on the heights, 
With holiest fires still glow 
God’s beacons are ye nto mino— 
To mine so far below. 
The first notes of that mighty poem 
That breathes th’ Eternal’s love— 
Prelude to that celestial strain 
I hope to hear above. 
Hanrprgss CetGay. 








THE LEGEND OF THE PEARL, 


TuE natives of India tell a story of a certain datu, who 
was a great trader, and fond of sailing from Sulu to 
Manilla. During the course of his voyages, ho made the 
acquaintance of an English merchant, who had, on 
various occasions, trusted him with foods and treated 
him very Jiberally—not an unusual circumstance ia the 
East. At last tho datu took to gambling, and squan- 
dered all his property, sold his houses, his slaves, and 
at last lost a large sum, and was obliged to place his 
wife and children in pawn as security. The only pro- 
perty he had preserved was a favourite slave boy, and 
with him he started in a sraall canoe to the oyster- 
banks. There they remained fishing, and had varied 
success, but every day increasing the amount in the 
hollow bamboo in whieh the natives generally keep their 
small seed pearls. In the evenings the datu would 
talk over the tales they had heard from other fishermen, 
and the chief delighted to recount the story of the vast 
pan which was seen by the men of old, and actually 

rought in its oyster into a canoe, but had slipped from 


the fingers of the incautious captor. The natives declare 
that the oysters containing the largest pearls are always 
open, until you approach them, and that by cautiously 
peering into the water, they may be seen. 

One day the slave boy was preparing to dive, when 


he sta back, touched his master’s sleeve, and with 
signs of great emotion pointed into the water; he 
could not speak. The data looked, and there, seven 
fathoms below them, lay an oyster, with an enormous 
parr distinetly visible. Without a moment's reflection 
1e plunged in, and dived with such skill and speed, that 
he reached the shell before it closed, and actually had 
his fingers caught in it. He thrust hand and shell into 
his bosom, and, being an oxpert swimmer, rose quickly 
to the surface, and was helped into the boat by his 
anxious follower. They then forced open tho oyster, 
and there lay a pearl, unsurpassed in size and of an 
extraordinary shupe; they pulled back to Sugh, and 
selling all his smaller pearls, he redeemed his wifo and 
children, and set sail for Manilla. There he went to 
the house of his English friend, and said, “ Tuke this 
pearl, clear off my debt; give me what you like in 
return, I shall be satisfied.” 

The merchant took the pearl, gave him what he con- 
sidered its yalue, at all events, enough to make Sulu 
ring with his generosity, and sent the pearl to China, 
rm | what became of it 1 never could distinctly trace ; 
but I heard that what was called the “ Mermaid Pearl’ 
in Ben 


very curious superstition in those countries, that if you 
place gold or pearls in a packet by themselves, they will 
certainly decrease in quantity or in number, and, in the 
end, totally disappear; but, if they add a few grains of 
rice, the treasure is safo. With pearls they always do 
so, under the impression that they not only preserve 
the amount but actually increase the number. I have 
never yet seen a native open & packet of gold or pearls 

or any precious stones, without noticing some grains of 





‘wur which necessarily attends so extensive a work, 


rice.—St. John’s “ Forests of the Far Bast,” 


originally came from China, and the Sulus | 
say their one was like the body of a woman. It is a} 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
A BREAKFASI-DISH IN JAMAILOA, 

rert or véretablé; which shall we call them? Plo- 
youred with lime-juice and sugar, they claim the former 
name; but at breakdast, pepper and ealt must be the 
dressing, and vegetable the denomination. Delicious 
theyare; and so dearly do we hold the memory of them, 
that if it were possible it this frigid land to place before 
us one of them fresh from the tre o, Wo feel that neither 
our dignity ag the writer of this interesting narrative, 
nor a restriction as to green esculents which has come 
upon us with advancing years, could for an instant re- 
strain our eagér assault, Sanitary considerations s 

tered to the winds, and this iron-grey goose-quill 
trampled underfoot, we would renew our accustomed 
delight, scrupulously bisecting the treasure, then cx- 
tracting its hard heart, seasoming with salt and popper 
the hemispherical cavities whero lay that stony inmate, 
and then scooping out and enjoying the gratefal pulp 
as it would melt Like cremp on tho palate, till the well- 
aeraped rind glone should remain in memory of the too. 
quiekly floeted delight !—Summer Tour in the Grisons. 

THE AMERICAN PRAIRIP. 

East, west, north, and south, on the right hand and 
on tho left, in front and behind, stretched the broken 
woodless npland. Underneath the foot a springy tarf, 
covered with scentless violets and wild praivio roses, 
Overhead a bright, cloudless sky, whence the sun shot 
down beams that would have scorched up the soil long 
ago, but for the fresh solt prairio breeze blowing from 
the Far West. Low grasey slopes on every side, looking 
like wavos of turf, rising and falling gently. Not a treo 
to be seen in the fax distance, not a house in gight fi 
or near, nota drove of sheep or a herd of catile; no 
sign of life, except the dun-coloured prairio chickens 
whirring throtigh the heather as we drove along. 
Nothing but tho broken, woodless upland.’ So we 
passed on, coming from time to time upon some break 
im the monotony of the vast dream-like solitude. Some- 
times it was a prairio stream running clear us orystal 
between its low sedgy banks, through which cur horses 
forded knee-deep ; and then again the broken, woodless 
upland, Sometimes it was a lone Irish shanty, knocked 
up roughly with planks and logs, and wearing a look as 
though it had been built by shipwrecked settlers, 
stranded on the shore of the prairie sea. Further on, 
we came upon a herd of half-wild horses, who, as we 
approached, dashed away in a wild stampede; then 
upon a knot of trees, whose seeds had been wafted from 
the distant forests, and taken root kindly on the rich 
prairie soil; now upon an emigrant’s team, with tho 
women end children under the canvas awning, and tho 
red-skirted and brigand-looking miners at ite side, 
travelling across the prairie in search of the land of the 
gold, nd then again the silent solitude and th 
broken, woodless uplund. 


THE EMPEROR IN THE CAMP. 

Tho camp life of Louis Napoleon was exceedingly 
simple. Except the regulations necessary to avoid con- 
fusion, and certaiu precautions mysteriously carried out, 
there were no vexatious formalities to be gone through 
before getting admittance to the villa. More than once, 
whilst strolling about the garden, to which my permis 
gave me access, I saw the Emperor in his shirt-sloovee, 
writing at his desk—sometimes smoking a cigar, bu 
always at work; for it is only doing lim justice to sa) 
that he saw to almost everything himself, and did nut 
spare either fatigue or trouble daring the campaign. 

he simplicity of his manners contrasted very power- 
fully with the haughty and reserved countenance which 
the people of Valeggio had been accustomed to notice 
in the Kaiser. This striking difference secured to the 
French Emperor a great amount of popularity, whieh 
was still further increased by his liberality towards tho 
poor ofthe place. The Imperial table, however, was by 
no means an Epicurean cne. Four dishes, one quality 
of wine, and plenty of fruit, formed the unvar)ing fare 
of the French head-quarters. At three o'clock in the 
morning, the Emperor got up, and all the officers of the 
staff were to be ready by that hour. During the day, 
he either rode to the front, or remained in his cabinet, 
working with Marshal Vaillant. When riding out, hi 
generally passed through the allied camp, followed by 
a few of his officers, and by a small escort of tho Cent- 
Gardes. In spite of the freedom which seemed to exist 
at the Imperial head-quarters, the strictest vigilance 
was: kept up by the camp police. Torender this service 
more cilicient, the Prefect of Police of Paria furnished 
the Marquis de Cadorre with a host of detectives, under 
|the orders of Inspector Hyrvois—men brought up at 
the establishment of the Rue de Jerusalein—the beat 
disciples of Maupas and Lespinasse. This Imperial 
hody-guard, dressed in plain clothes, was formed of 
Corsicans and Italians, the latter being fully acquainted 
with almost all the emigrants of London and Brussels. 
| I think it proper to notice these facets, in order that the 
| reader may be able to understand Low it was that no 
fears were enterfained at Valeggio about the personal 
| safety of tho French Emperor, Any stranger who 
| made his appearance at the French head-quarters had 
certainly gone through the keenest and most diligent 
| investi ation without his knowingit. ‘The body-guard 
of tho Rae de Jerus:lem was sharp enough for that. 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel, 








“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


A peceez is annonnced, fixing the majority of the Prince 
Imperial at the age of fourteen, and appointing his civil and 
military household. 

Tax number of rounds of ammunition fired ot the late 
Wimbledon Rifle Meeting is supposed to be 400,000, and the 
cost about £3,000. 

It is said that Mr. Telbin, the eminent scene-painter, is 
about to proceed to Egypt, to paint a panorama of the late 
ronte of the Prince of Wales, for the Haymarket Theatre. 

Jxsvits,—It appears from statistics lately published at 
Rome by the General of the Jesuits, that the total number of 
the Order at the end of 1861 was 7,231, of whom 2,203 were 
Frenchmen. 

Suicipxs.—The juries on coroners’ inquests in England 
and Wales found 1,824 verdicts of suicide last year—one in 
every 329 deaths. 961 of these unhappy persons were men, 
and 363 were women. 

A prorosat has been set on foot by several noblemen, to 
erect, by public subscription, a memorial statue in marble 
to the late Lord Canning, and to place it on an appropriate 
site in the new India-oftice, 

The canal across the Isthmus of Suez, which will connect 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, and thus enable ships 
to reach India without going round the Cape, is being pro- 
ceeded with very rapidly. There are upwards of 26,000 men 
at present employed in cutting the canal. 

SreAM supeESeDED.—The Moniteur of a recent date states 
that the Lenoir motor, the principle of which is the expan- 
sion of air by gas lighted by means of electricity, has quite 
fuliiled the expectations formed of it, A double-cylinder 
engine of six-liorse power is used to work the printing ma- 
chiue of the above-named journal. 

A Goon Sucarsrion,—A correspondent suggests to persons 
on hiring @ cab to look at their watches, and ascertain the 
exact hour, and if they pay the cabman after the rate of 64. 
for every seven and a half minutes occupied in their journey, 
they may be quite sure they will have paid him more than 
his legal fare, as no cab travels through the crowded streets 
of London at the rate of - miles per hour. 

“Loxp Dunpvexasy.”—A contemporary adds ono or two 
interesting facta to our recent biography of Mr. Sothern, the 
inimitable personator of Lord Dundreary (see No.10), It ap- 
pears from this authority that he was originally intended 
tor the ministry (he actually practised as a surgeon); but 
acquiring a taste for the drama, he formed a theatrical com- 
pany, called the Liverpool Sheridan Society, wherein he 
uchioved @ success as an amateur, which induced kim, after 
his father’s death, to try his fortune as an actor in America. 

Tux Corieen Bawn.--The misunderstanding between Mr, 
Bouncicault and Mr. Webster, we regret to find, still continues, 
The former _—— the Adelphi with the manuscript and 
music of The Colleen Bawn, when Mr. Webster had announced 
it for performance at the Adelphi on the same evening with 
its representation at Drury-lane; but the latter refuses ad- 
mission, either to Mr. or Mrs, Boucicault, to the Adelphi 
Theatre, notwithstanding the continuance of the partnership, 
The Vice-Chancellor, it is stated, will be again appealed to, 
Mr. Boucicault having amended his bill, which is now in 
Court. 

Rpvcrioy or Fars vor ReGaistearp Lurrers,—On the Ist 
of Auguat, and thenceforward, the fee charged at all post- 
ottices for registering inland letters will be reduced from 6d, 
to &/.; the reyistration fees on foreign and colonial letters 
will remain unaltered, ‘This is important, as the Post-office 
cannot undertake the safe transmission of valuableinclosures 
in unregistered letters, and so sent they are exposed to se- 
rious risk; but when registered, they are practically safe. 
it is further stated, that it is intended not only to reduce the 
tue, but to treat as registered all letters unquestionably con- 
taining coin, even though they be posted without registra- 
tion, charging them on delivery with a double registration 
tee, viz., with a fee of 8d, in addition to the ordinary postage, 

Tux Corron Svvrry.—A correspondent in the Zimes writes : 
—** After a period of ten months, during which the spinners 
nad munufactarers Of Europe have been working “ half- 
time,” the supply of cotton on hand, and that on the way, is 
still miserably small, and quite incompatible with the neces- 
sitios of the world, The stock now on hand in Europe, and 
of Kast Indian and American to arrive by the end of October, 
is only 665,000 bales, against 2,611,000 at the same period last 
year, Such a comparatively small supply for the next three 
inonths will naturally strike those who may even not be con- 
versant with the trade, how critical is our position at the 
present moment, and how necessary it is that renewed efforts 
should be made to obtain from India—now our only hope— 
as large a supply as possible, 

Vasr Comat bap piscovergep.—An interesting and valuable 
discovery was made a few days ago of a coral bed in the 
Straits of Freghi. It first became known accidentally to a 
Sicilian dealer in coral, named Michele Criscuolo, who was 
presented with some fine pieces for sale bya fisherman. The 
fisherman was quite ignorant of the value and great impor- 
tance of the discovery. Criscuolo otfered him 3s, 4d. a-day 
w fish for him, to which the man very readily agreed. The 
success was beyond all expectation, In a few days upwards 
of £200 worth of the light pink coral, 80 much esteemed now: 
a-days, was brought up, and Criscuolo appeared in a fair 
way of making a rapid fortane, Bo grand 4 discovery could 
not, however, be long kept secret; und in a few days as 
many as forty boats are said to have collected on the spot, 
and tried their fortane with varied success, The bed lies at 
a depth of about eighty fathoms. 

Ovn Inoy Navy.—A statement of all iron-cased ships and 
floating batteries, building or afloat, has been issued, The 
*“iron-bnilt” vessels in the course of construction, and which 
are to be partially cased, are-—Tho Achilles, of 1,250-horse 
power; the Agincourt, 1,350; the Minotaur, 1,350; the Nor- 
thumberland, 1,860; the Hector, 800; and the Valiant, 900- 
horse power, The Prince Albert, of 500-horse power, is to 
be wholly cased. There are atioat and “ partially’’ cased— 
the Black Prince, of 1,250-horse power; the Warrior, 1,250; 
the Defence, 600; and the Resistance, 600-horse power, The 
floating batterics wholly cased, are—the Erebus, the Terror, 
and the Thunderbolt, each of 200-horse power, The ‘* wood- 
built” vessels in course of construction, and to be wholly 
cased, are—the Caledonian and Ocean, each of 1,000-horse 

ywer; the Royal Alfred and Royal Oak, of 600 each; the 
Pavouig, 400, and the Enterprise, 160-horse power, are to 
be partially cased. The Royal Sovereign, of 800-horse power, 
is to be wholly cased, There is afloat the Princo Consort, of 
1,000-horse power; aad the floating batteries aro the Aftna, 
of 200-horse power, and the Glatton, the Thunder, and the 
Trusty, each of 150-horse power, The Royal Sovereign is to 


THE JESTER 

Taz Lancrst Room 1x tax Wortp.—The “ Room for Im- 
provement.”’ 

Wuicu is the best way to keep a woman’s love ?—Never to 
return it. 

Waar word may be pronounced quicker by adding a syl- 
lable to it?—Quick. 

Mas. PartinGton says she may be old now, but sho has 
seen the day when she was us young as ever she was. 

Swinatne is said by the doctors to be a good exercise for 
health ; but many a poor wretch has come to his death by it. 

Tuer is a fellow in Connecticut whose legs are 80 crooked 
that his pantaloons turn hind part before in less than an hour 
after he puts them on, 

“‘ Noruine is certain,” is a common aphorism; but if no- 
Sing is certain, how can it be certain that nothing is cer- 
tain 

“ Atways be prepared for death.’’ This was the admoni- 
tion of a Missouri elder, as he placed in his son’s belt two 
bowie-knives and a pair of revolvers. 

A may boasting in the company of ladies that he had a very 
luxuriant head of hair, a lady shut him up by remarking that 
it was doubtless owing to the mellow ness of the soil. 

“I say, boy, is there anything to shoot about here,’”’ in- 
quired a sportsman of a boy he met. * Well,’’ was the reply, 
“ nothing just about here; bat the schoolmaster is down the 
hill yonder—you can pop him over.’”’ 

A Lost May.—A man came into Cincinnati lately to obtain 
& licence to be married, and when the clerk was ready to 
issue he could not for the life of him tell the name of the lady 
he had chosen and wished towed. He returned home to 
ascertain the interesting particulars. 

Tuose Painters Acaty !—An American editor, in attempt- 
ing to compliment General Pillow as a “‘ battle-scarred vete- 
ran,’’ was made by the typos to call him a “ battle-scared 
veteran.”’ Inthe next issue the mistake was so far corrected 
as to style him a “ bottle-scarred veteran.”’ 

Quxzixs.—Can this bo called a free country where you fre- 
quently hear of peoples’ memories being taxed? Can the 
bootmaker who stretches your boots be justified in saying 
“Boots grow on a tree?’ If a ledger vege 14 lbs., how 
many stamps does it require to post it? What is the differ- 
ence between two people quarrelling? Are foxes wiser than 
men, that they never “ go to the dogs?”’ Is there any per- 
ceptible improvement in a caterpillar when it turns over a 
new leaf?—Fun, 

-_——- o---—- 


HOME HINTS 


Cur Froweas.—An esteemed correspondent says :—“ Salt 
should be put into the water of cut flowers; it acts as 
a stimulant, and preserves them longer.’’ We may add, that 
cutting the ends of the stalks off every time the water is 
changed is a good plan, 

A Goop Kwirx-boarp,—Cover a board with thick buff lea- 

ther, on which are put emery ono part, crocus martis three 
parts, in very fine powder, mixed into a thick paste with a 
ittle lard or sweet oil, and spread on the leather to the thick- 
ness of a shilling. This gives a superior edge and polish to 
knives, and does not wear them out so soon as brick-dust. 

Boyes ror rHk Hens.—If you take fresh bones from the 
kitchen, and with a sledge on a stone pound them up into 
small pieces, hens will eat them ravenously, and not only 
digest the bones and make a better manure of them than can 
be made in any other way, but they will themselves be greatly 
benefited bythem, They will lay throughout the season with 
much greater loo age f than otherwise, and will fatten on 
the marrow within, and the fat and muscle that adheres. 


——_o——_ 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tar Quapeittx anp Wattz.—In 1814, the dances at Al- 
mouck’s were Scotch reels and the old English country-dance; 
and the orchestra, being from Edinburgh, was conducted by 
the then celebrated Neil Gow. It was not until 1815 that 
Lady Jersey introduced from Paris the favourite quadrille, 
which has so long remained popular. I recollect the persons 
who formed the very first quadrille that was ever danced at 
Almack’s: they were Lady Jersey, Lady Harriett Butler, 
Lady Susan Ryde, and Miss Montgomery; the men being 
the Count St. Aldegonde, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Montague, 
and Charlies Standish, The “ mazy waltz" was also brought 
to us about this time; but there were comparatively few who 
at first ventured to whirl round the salons of Almack’s; in 
course of time Lord Palmerston might, however, have been 
seen describing an infinite number of circles with Madame 
de Lieven, Baron de Neumann was frequently seen perpe- 
tually turning with the Princess Esterhazy; and, in course 
of time, the waltzing mania, having turned the heads of 
society generally, descended to their feet, and the waltz was 
— in the morning in certain noble mansions in Lon- 

on with unparalleled assiduity.—Capt. Gronow, 

Tur Divinine-Rov.—This superstition has not quite died 
out. As some soldiers were passing through the forest of 
Bondy, a few nights ago, they were surprised to see the light 
of a torch at some distance among the trees, and on ap- 
ae the = they perceived two men and three women. 

‘he men were gging away near the foot of an oak, and one 
of the women held in her hand a hazel rod, such as is used 
by persons who pretend to find hidden treasures. They at 
once arrea§ed the whole party, and elicited the following 
facts :—Some time ago, a man named B, who had been con- 
demned to several years’ imprisonment, and is now under- 
going his sentence, asked and obtained permission to marry 
@ woman with whom he had cohabited. He was accordingly 
taken out of prison for the purpose, and availed himself of 
that coopera to slip a paper into the hand of a wine-shop 
waiter named K., stating that he had hidden 300,000 francs 
at a certain spot in the forest of Bondy, which he could not 
very distinctly indicate, but requesting him to look for it, 
and promising him a good share if ho found it. He, and two 
women who were in his confidence, sought for the money in 
vain, when a man named G., to whom they communicated 
their secret, said that he knew a woman who had already 
discovered several hidden treasures by means of the divin- 
ing-rod. Her assistance was immediately procured, and 
they all five went to the forest to try her skill, One of the 
women, who had no faith in the sibyl’s powers, determined 
to test them by concealing several pieces of gold under some 
moss, and asking her to try the virtues of her rod on the spot. 
The woman did so, and declared that there was nothing 
there. Her failure in this instance, however, did not shake 
the confidence of the others, and she continued her search 





fitted with Coles’s cupola, 


till the soldiers put an end to it, 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Tat Errecr or Drw ann Foos vron Prants.—A French 
scientific writer gives the results of numerous experimene 
upon plants of very diverse kinds and under very diverse 
conditions, the results of which he finds to be of a uniform 
ce - He expresses his conviction that plants do not 
absorb the dew condensed on their s , as Bi b 
Hales, and generally believed; and that the dew does A 
exercise @ direct influence on vegetation, but the water de. 
posited on the suface of plants by nocturnal radiation sup- 
presses transpiration in them, and, in some cases, produces 
the beneficial effect of a small local rain through the absorp. 
tion of the earth upon which it falls from the plant. He does 
not attribute much influence on vegetation to fogs in tempe. 
rate regions, but thinks that they may be important in inter. 
be, * a regions. 

JURIOSITIES OF Giass.—The elasticity of glass exce: 

of almost all other bodies. If two glass balls are —e 
strike each other at a given force, the recoil, by virtue of 
their elasticity, will be nearly equal to their original impetus. 
Connected with its brittleness are some very singular facts, 
Take a hollow sphere, with a hole, and stop the hole with @ 
finger, so as to prevent the external and internal air from 
communicating, and the sphere will fly to pieces from the 
mere heat ofthehand. Vessels made of glass that have been, 
suddenly cooled possess the curious property of being able to 
resist hard blows given to them from without, but will bein- 
stantly shivered by a small particle of flint dropped into their 
cavities. This property scems to depend upon the compara- 
tive thickness of the bottom; the thicker the bottom is, the 
more mea any / of breakage by this experiment. Some of 
these vessels, it is stated, have resisted the stroke of & mallet, 
given with sufficient force to drive a nail into wood; and 
am bedies, such as musket-balls, pieces of iron, bits of 
wood, jasper, stone, &c., have been cast on them from & 
y = of — or mg feet without any effect, yet a fragment 
of flint not larger than a pea dropped from three i 

high, has made them fly, . " Te 


—_——_o——-——_- 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Tar greatest artificial cold ever produced was 91 

Tax speed of lightning is so prod. that it can go > pres 
around the earth per minute. 

Txosr who have studied the habits and instincts of insects, 
fully believe that they are capable of recognising individuals 
who have either rendered rey kind services or annoyed 
them in any way. It is said that bees will select a stranger 
instantly from a whole family, and follow that one person, 
most poem 

Tae Serpex’s Linr.—The silk line, as spun by the,worm, ia 
about the five-hundredth part of an inch thick ; but a spider's 
line is perhaps six times finer, or only the three-thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter; insomuch thata single pound 
of this attenuated substance might be sufticiont to. encom. 
= our gave. 

JanE OF Gainpstonks.—No grindstone shonld posed 
to the weather ; it injures the woodwork, and the pot. of the 
sun harden the stone, so that in time it will become uscless: 
noither should it be allowed to run in water, as the part re- 
maining in it softens and wears away faster than the other 
side. The water should be dropped or poured on. Greas 
or rusty tools should be cleaned before grinding, or they will 
choke up the grit. These rules will save the farmer much 
vexation and expense. 

——@—__——. 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Or many it may be said that it is their habits tat are 
vicious, not themselves. 

Tr is not work that kills men, it is worry. It is got the 
revolution that destroys the machinery, but the friotion. 

A man of the world may have enough of the workd to sink 
him, but he can never have enough to satisfy him, 

Beauty is a stronger wooer than loving words; so the 
women woo us more than we do them, 

Tux word “impossible’”’ is the mother-tongue of little 
souls. 

Ovr wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and always a 
temptation to others. 
—— a their love, like their jewellery, for 

e world’s eyes; thinking it too precious for every-day wear 
at the fireside. ~~ - ys 

Hg who would impart wisdom and knowledge should dili- 
—_ seek them; his imports should at least equal his 
ex e 

_ Want, sorrow, disease, all that men call evils, are but dis- 
ciplinarians that insist upon the scholar’s learning his lesson 
himself, and punish him tili he does. 


DUMAS’ WORKS. 
Now publishing in Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly illus- 
trated, the Copyright Complete Edition of 


OVELS AND ROMANCES. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 








DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 


In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Llustrated, now 
publishing, 


\ ONTE CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers. 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 

To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 

*,* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issue 
of the above most celebrated ‘works will commence ob 
August 1, 1862, 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the 
122, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Bt hy 
Newsvendors. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY, 
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